














RECORD BARGAINS 
FOR THE LIMITED PURSE 


For almost 50 years the Gramophone Exchange has been 
famous for its unsurpassed stock of slightly used records. 
To-day this selection comprises many thousands of complete 
symphonies, concertos and chamber works at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d 
per 12” record, and many hundreds of complete operas at 
3s. Od. to 5s. Od. per 12” record, many of which are now 
deleted. It includes, too, several thousand long playing records, 
also in mint condition, at 25s. Od. and 27s. 6d. per 12” record 
and 15s. Od. to 18s. Od. per 10” record. 


Because this stock is forever ‘on the move’, it is not 
possible to issue any lists, but if you cannot call we advise you 
to write, stating your requirements — it is probable that we 
shall be able to meet them. 


We also carry complete stocks of new 78, 45 and 
334 r.p.m. records of good music and will make you an 
allowance for your unwanted records in part exchange. 


Long playing records are sent post free to all parts of the 
British Isles (on overseas orders we are, of course, compelled to 
charge for packing and postage). Where 78 r.p.m. records are 
sent by Inland Parcel Post, we make an extra charge of 6d. per 
record (Minimum Charge 2s. 0d.) to cover packing and postage. 


Hours of Business: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. daily, 
except Thursday (10-1) and Saturdays (10-4). 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange of cramophone 
records of good music 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 


TEMple Bar 3007 
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TWO NEW COMPLETE OPERA RECORDINGS 


Rigoletto verv1 


MARIO DEL MONACO as The Duke of Mantua 
HILDE GUEDEN as Gilda 
ALDO PROTTI as Rigoletto 
with CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF 
THE ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CECILIA, ROME 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 
LXT 5006-8 


LaT raviata verv1 


RENATA TEBALDI as Violetta 
GIANNI PoGGI as Alfredo 
ALDO PROTTI as Germont 
with CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF 
THE ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CECILIA, ROME 
conducted by FRANCESCO MOLINARI PRADELLI 
LXT 2992-4 
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SPECIALIST IN VOICE PRODUCTION 
and all kinds of sincers and speakers voice troubles. 
Quick results in most cases 
Write or phone for consutration. 

14 Wedderburn Road, 


FRANK TITTERTON Hampstead, N.W.3 


Tel.: HAMpstead 3060 


CARL ROSA OPERA 


Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. PHILLIPS 











February 21 for two weeks Theatre Royal HANLEY 
March 7 for two weeks Grand Theatre WOLVERHAMPTON 
March 21 for one week Garrick Theatre SOUTHPORT 
March 28 for one week Gaumont Theatre CHESTER 
Principals: 
GWEN CATLEY 
RUTH PACKER UNA HALE ESTELLE VALERY 
KRYSTINA GRANOWSKA PAULINE ALLEN ODETTE ANSELL 
MONA ROSS JULIA BOUTTELL MARGARET WINCKLER 
FRANK SALE CHARLES CRAIG 
GEORGE CHITTY JOHN MYRDDIN WILLIAM AITKEN 
REDVERS LLEWELLYN DAVID ALLEN ARTHUR COPLEY 
JOSEPH SATARIANO JOHN HEDDLE NASH FREDERICK WOOD 
STANISLAV PIECZORA ARTHUR WALLINGTON 
RICHARD GOLDING ERNEST THOMAS 
Conductors: 
ARTHUR HAMMOND MAURITS SILLEM 


The Carl Rosa Trust Limited works in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 














1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1955 
open daily Quo VADIS RESTA Peery 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
APPRECIATIONS 


“Leoni ! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restauran:.""—Evelyn Laye 


“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.”’—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone : GERrard 9585 und 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 








Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 
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STOLL THEATRE 


Telephone: HOL 3703 
Managing Director: Prince Littler General Manager: Sydney Smith 


PETER DAUBENY PRESENTATIONS LTD. 
by arrangement with 
EUGENE ISKOLDOFF PRODUCTIONS 
presents 


From 7th. MARCH Evenings: 7.30 Mat: Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY 


A Season of 


ITALIAN OPERA 


(Artistic Director: FAUSTO DE TURA) 
with MARGHERITA CAROS!IO 





MARIA TERESA BERTASI MARCELLA DE GRANDIS 

VERA MAGRINI PAOLA STACCHINI 

JEDA VALTRIANI KYRA VAYNE 

EDGARDO DI STASIO PIER MIRANDA FERRARO 

ARTURO LA PORTA ERMANNO LORENZ! 

ORESTE FRACCHIA CARLO ZAMPIGHI 
MANON TROVATORE ELISIR D'AMORE 

Massenet Verdi Donizetti 























BOHEME TOSCA 


Puccini Puccini 














MANON March 7th 18th 23rd 

ELISIR D’AMORE March 9th 11th 15th 21st 25th 

TROVATORE March &th 10th 16th (Mat.) 19th 24th 26th (Mat.) 
BOHEME March 9th (Mat.) 12th (Mat.) 14th 16th 23rd (Mat.) 26th 
TOSCA March 12th 17th 19th (Mat.) 22nd 


Conductors: Manrico De Tura David Ellenberg 


Company of 60 Chorus, Costumes, Scenery from Italy 





EUGENE ISKOLDOFF PRODUCTIONS, 
8 Bryanston Street, W.1. - : - - WEL 8709/8711 
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Repertory includes : 
TROILUS and CRESSIDA 
THE TALES of HOFFMANN . AIDA . CARMEN 
LA TRAVIATA . THE MARRIAGE o/ FIGARO 
LA BOHEME 
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: Royal Opera House : 
\ Covent Garden \ 
§ The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., in association § 
§ with the Arts Council of Great Britain § 
; THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA ; 
Provincial Tour 

King’s Theatre, Glasgow - 28th Feb. — 12th March 
§ Empire Theatre, Edinburgh - 14th — 19th March 

Grand Theatre, Leeds” - - 2Ist — 26th March § 
§ Palace Theatre, Manchester - 28th March — 9th April § 
\ Hippodrome, Coventry - - lith — 16th April § 
§ § 
§ § 
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» GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA 


JUNE 8th I9Q§§ JULY 26TH 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 


Artistic Director : General Manager : 
CARL EBERT MoRAN CAPLAT 
W. A. Mozart 


LE NOZZE DI FIGARO = =©- ~—DON GIOVANNI 
G. Rossini 

IL BARBIERE Di SIVIGLIA - LE COMTE ORY 
I. Strawinsky 


THE RAKE’S PROGRESS 


From MARCH 7th. Tickets and Information from:— 


THE GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA BOX OFFICE 
23 Baker Street, W.1 (WEL 0572) or usual Agents 
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presents a magnificent complete 
recording of 


MEFISTOFELE 


BOITO 


Mefistofele - : - - . . “ Giutio Nert bass 
Faust : - - - - - . GIANNI Pocelr tenor 
Margherita - - - - - - - Rosetta Nout soprano 
Elena - - - : - Simona DALL’ARGINE soprano 
Marta : 

- © Ese Ticozzi mezzo-soprano 
Pantalis 
Wagner / , 
. Gino DEL SIGNORE tenor 
Nereo 


CHorUS AND ORCHESTRA OF THE OPERA Di MILANO 


Conducted by Franco CaPuaNna 


ULP 9230-1/3 


Please send for Catalogue giving full details of 33 complete operas 
THE NIXA RECORD COMPANY Litd., 66 Haymarket, London, S.W.1 
Tel: TRAfalgar 2291 
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Falstaff ..... 


Falstaff GIUSEPPE VALDENGO 
Fenton ANTONIO MADASI 
Ford FRANK GUARRERA 

Dr. Caius GABOR CARELLI 
Bardolph JOHN CARMEN ROSSI 
Pistol NORMAN SCOTT 

Mistress Ford HERVA NELLI 
Nannetta T. STITCH-RANDALL 
Mistress Page NAN MERRIMAN 
Mistress Quickly CLOE ELMO 





















THE ROBERT SHAW CHORALE 
Robert Shaw, Conductor 


THE N.B.C. SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA conducted by 


TOSCANINI 


ALP 1229-31 


Three Records in 
Presentation Box 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE™ 


NEW LIBRETTI 


Line-by-line Libretti are now available 
for three further Operas, FAUST, LOHENGRIN 
and FIDELIO. They are obtainable from your 

“H.M.V.” Record Dealer who will also give 
you particulars of other Libretti 
already issued 













“HIS MASTER'S VOICE”  issserw 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. (RECORD DIVISION), 
8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET LONDON wil 
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People xxvi: 
Richard Lewis 


It must be a rare achievement 
for a tenor to be chosen to create 
the leading roles in two operatic 
world premiéres in the same opera 
house, within a period of less than 
two months. Rare indeed in 
Germany or Italy, unique in 
England; yet to Richard Lewis fell 
the task of being the first Troilus 
in Walton's Troilus and Cressida, 
and the first Mark in Tippett's 
The Midsummer Marriage. The day 
after the first performance of the 
Tippett work, Lewis was flying to 
Amsterdam to sing in two performances of Mahler's Das Lied von der Erde 
with the Concertgebouw Orchestra under Ormandy; and a week later, after 
two more performances of The Midsummer Marriage, he was off to Rome 
to sing for the Italian radio’s Third Programme in Handel’s Judas 
Maccabeus conducted by Vittorio Gui, with Maria Stader, Oralia 
Dominguez, Petre Munteanu and Boris Christoff as his distinguished 
colleagues. Yet, less than eight years ago, the name of Richard Lewis 
was unknown. How has he achieved the position he now occupies in such 
a comparatively short time ? 

Richard Lewis was born in Manchester of Welsh parents on May 10, 1914. 
When he was twelve years of age he was heard singing by one of his school 
teachers who encouraged him to enter for various musical competitions 
as a boy soprano; he did so, and between the ages of twelve and sixteen, 
he won a number of gold medals and other prizes. In 1930 he competed 
at fourteen festivals, winning thirteen first prizes and one second; as a 
result of this he was invited to record for Parlophone, but unfortunately 
his voice began to break before he was able to begin making records. 

When he was sixteen, Lewis left school, and began work in the office of a 
cotton manufacturer; he spent all his spare time studying harmony, counter- 
point and the piano He continued his vocal training with T W. Evans 
of Manchester. In 1939 he won a scholarship to the Royal Manchester 
College of Music, where he began his serious vocal studies under Norman 
Allin. He was only able to complete four terms at the College, before 
the outbreak of war ; he joined Ensa, with whom he toured for a year. 

In 1941 he was asked to sing with the Carl Rosa Company, and for two 
months he appeared with the company in the Northern provinces as 
Pinkerton and Almaviva. Then came his call-up, and for four-and-a-half 
years he served with the Royal Corps of Signals. While he was still in the 
army, he sang with the Brussels and Oslo Philharmonic Societies, made 
appearances with the Danish Radio Orchestra, broadcast from Hamburg, 
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and gave recitals in Antwerp and Liége. 

When Lewis was demobilized, he thus had quite a number of foreign 
engagements to his credit, but at home, he still had to make the grade. 

In January 1947, he and his wife (he had married in 1943 Mary Lingard, 
daughter of Joseph Lingard, professor of the flute at the Manchester College 
of Music, and one of the oldest members of the Hallé Orchestra) decided 
to move to London. In the same month came his first concert engagement, 
the Britten Serenade, with the Southern Philharmonic Orchestra at Brighton 
under Herbert Menges. Meanwhile Lewis continued his vocal studies with 
Norman Allin, who was now a professor at the Royal Academy in London. 
In the summer of 1947 came Lewis’s first important operatic engagement, 
the Male Chorus in The Rape of Lucretia at Glyndebourne. ‘Of the new 
singers, Mr Richard Lewis may be commended for his delivery of the 
elaborate declamation assigned to the Male Chorus’ wrote The Times critic. 

In November of the same year, Lewis sang the title role of Peter Grimes 
at Covent Garden. Scott Goddard writing in the News Chronicle said 
‘Richard Lewis gave a very moving performance in the name part. His 
voice is clear, his diction unforced, he has an excellent dramatic sense, and 
is altogether a great gain to the cast of the opera.’ Appearances as the 
Simpleton in Boris, Tamino and Alfredo in Traviata, at the Royal Opera 
House, and as Ferrando in Cosi fan tutte at Sadler’s Wells, followed during 
the next few seasons. 


Richard Lewis as Tom Rakewell, Nan Merriman as Baba, in ‘Tne Rake’s 
Progress’ at Edinburgh, 1953 The Bulletin 
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Richard Lewis as Peter Grimes (left), and Idomeneo (right) 


It is perhaps with Glyndebourne that Richard Lewis’s name has been 
most closely associated, and it is certainly Glyndebourne that gave him 
his greatest opportunities between 1948-53. Like many other artists he is 
ungrudging in the gratitude he expresses to the late Fritz Busch and to 
Carl Ebert. 

In 1948, he appeared for the first time with the Glyndebourne company 
at Edinburgh, singing Don. Ottavio in Don Giovanni. ‘Richard Lewis 
contrived to make Don Ottavio into a sympathetic personality, and sing 
the music with a superior sense of phrasing, and what is rare in the role, 
consistently on pitch.” So wrote Lord Harewood in OPERA'S predecessor, 
BALLET AND OPERA, in October 1948. 

In 1950, Lewis sang Ferrando in Cosi at Glyndebourne, a role he has 
repeated on many occasions since. In 1951, “52 and 53, he sang the title role 
in Idomeneo, in 1953 and °54, the part of Adméte in Alceste, and Tom 
Rakewell in The Rake’s Progress, and Bacchus in Ariadne auf Naxos; this 
last role he took: over and learned at virtually the eleventh hour, when the 
tenor originally engaged was unable to sing the part; and in it, incidentally, 
he has scored one of his greatest successes. 

Other operatic appearances have included Gwyn in the first performance 
of Arwell Hughes’s Menna in November 1953, Paolino in The Secret Marriage 
for the London Opera Club in 1949, and many B.B.C. opera performances, 
including L’Elisir d’Amore, Castor et Pollux and Iphigénie en Tauride. 
Abroad Richard Lewis has sung with the Zagreb Opera in The Rape of 
Lucretia and in Strawinsky’s Persephone in Paris under the composer's own 
direction; and he has made many concert and recital appearances throughout 
Europe. 

Those are the facts behind this singer's career; what about the man 
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Richard Lewis at home with his wife and small son 











Richard Lewis and Magda Laszlo returning 
from Italy, en route to Edinburgh, 1954 


himself ? The first thing that strikes one is that he is completely unspoiled; 
he still retains the wonderful sense of humour that must have helped him 
through many a difficult crisis, operatic and otherwise. He is a very quick 
learner, and that together with his natural musicianship and his interest in 
modern music, has made him much sought after as an interpreter of con- 
temporary works. He admits that he prefers to specialize in this kind of 
music, and therefore he is more inclined to participate in the specially 
prepared operatic performance, in festivals, in works like the Tippett and 
the Walton. That does not mean that he would not sing in repertory per- 
formances, but he quite naturally feels, that his special gifts should be 
utilized in a special way. 

Although Richard Lewis finds it easier to sing in Italian than in English, 
his diction when singing in his native tongue is always clear, as those who 
heard him as Troilus and Mark will testify. It is his diction, his completely 
professional and sincere approach to all that he undertakes, that makes 
Lewis's contribution to an operatic performance so satisfying. 

What of the future ? In a few weeks’ time he will be singing Siegmund 
in a concert performance of Act I of Die Walkiire with the Liverpool 
Philharmonic. Does this mean that perhaps the next five or six years will 
see the emergence of a British Wagnerian tenor ? Mr Lewis does not know, 
nor do we. But whatever happens in the future, he can congratulate himself 
that in less than a decade he has established himself, not only in the forefront 
of British operatic artists, but also as a singer who is much sought after 
abroad. And as far as British artists are concerned, that is something that 
does not happen very often. 

H.D.R. 
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The British National Opera 
Company 
by Cedric Wallis 


2: Some Wagner Productions 


For opera-goers of my vintage it is a far cry back to the B.N.O.C. produc- 
tions of Wagner's works. Few people in this country had then heard of 
Frida Leider, Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth Schumann, Maria Olszewska, 
Friedrich Schorr, or even Bruno Walter. I had heard Lauritz Melchior at 
a concert in Nottingham, in about 1919, when I remember he sang E /ucevan 
le stelle in Danish, and hardly suggested to my youthful inexperience that he 
would be the Siegfried of his generation. Our elders still looked back nostal- 
gically to Richter, and found it rather shocking that Frau Cosima’s ban 
should be defied by performances of Parsifal outside Bayreuth. 

I have recently played over a shadowy old pre-electrical record of the 
Closing Scene from Gétterdémmerung, with Albert Coates conducting, and 
Florence Austral singing Briinnhilde. If you regard it as an impression of 
B.N.O.C. achievement, its impact is not great, but as a memorial of something 
heard in youth and gratefully remembered down the years, I found it strangely 
moving. If Coates was the hero of the B.N.O.C. Ring, and I think he was, 
Austral was certainly its heroine, and here she carries off the honours, for 
little of the fire and colour that were Coates’s particular qualities have survived 
the old recording. Austral was my first Briinnhilde, and I think for sheer 
vocal quality she had few equals until Flagstad came upon the scene nearly 
fifteen years later. The record reminded me of the beautifully even quality 
of her voice. There was none of that explosive shrillness around F and G 
that is an occupational disease of so many Wagnerian sopranos, and while 
her low notes were firm and rich, the top of the voice was clear and ringing. 
Austral never became a very remarkable actress, either physically or with her 
voice—she never had the expressive power that made Frida Leider, for 
example, so fine an artist even after her voice had lost its freshness—but as 
an instrument in Wagner’s orchestral pattern she was of the highest quality, 
a vocal phenomenon that does not happen very often. 

The Ring, which was first performed by the B.N.O.C. on May 15, 16, 18, 
and 22, 1922, was well received by the critics, and it is interesting to recall 
that stalls at Covent Garden were 20s. and 16s., as against 15s. and 12s. for 
performances other than those of the Tetralogy and Parsifal. Opera was not 
so very cheap, even in those days, and there were occasional harkings-back 
to the pre-war social epoch, for example, in the announcement that the King 
and Queen had graciously expressed their intention of being present on the 
evening of May 3, and that the opera to be presented would therefore be 
Gounod’s Faust instead of Parsifal! 

The Rhinegold, as it was called, was notable for the Wotan of that fine 
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Edna Thornton as Brangidne, Rosina Buckman as Isolde 


American baritone, Clarence Whitehill. One critic said that ‘the beauty, 
resonance and power of that voice were a continual joy... Edna Thornton's 
Fricka was also praised, and the two giants of Robert Radford and Norman 
Allin were favourably commented on, though their make-up was criticised 
as being comically antediluvian. In The Valkyrie, Agnes Nicholls and Walter 
Hyde sang Sieglinde and Siegmund, and they received deservedly enthusiastic 
applause at the end of the first act. Whitehill as Wotan was the dominant 
figure in the second act, with Austral making her début as Briinnhilde. 

Edna Thornton as Fricka and Robert Radford as Hunding completed 
a notable cast, with Phyllis Archibald, Eda Bennie, May Blyth, Edith Fur- 
medge and Anna Lindsey amongst the Valkyries. In Siegfried the title role 
was sung by Arthur Jordan, who earned warm praise for his singing in the 
first two acts, but was hardly able to match Austral’s freshness of tone in the 
third. He was not the first Siegmund to fail in this cruel test of vocal stamina. 
In this section of the great music-drama, Whitehill’s performance as the 
Wanderer was thought to vary in quality, and his articulation of the words 
came in for some criticism. It was in the second Twilight of the Gods that 
Austral finally came into her own, and established her title to the triple 
crown that is the object of every dramatic soprano’s ambition. As one critic 
wrote: “This music should be made to sound beautiful—as it was made to 
sound, for instance, time and again last evening by Miss Florence Austral, 
the new Australian singer, and in all probability one of the youngest Briinn- 
hildes the London—or perhaps any—stage has known. How bright and 
fresh and true, as well as unforced, those splendid upper notes of hers sounded 
in the climaxes, rising at many moments clearly above the orchestral surge, 
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so that one readily forgot those other moments, happily few, when the singer 
did not seem to feel quite so sure of herself and of her powers. When Miss 
Austral has sung this exacting role often enough, as she is bound to do, to 
have become intimately familiar with every phase of it, she will surely take 
rank amongst the few Briinnhildes who remain indelibly stamped upon one’s 
memory. Indeed, when one considers the years of experience in lighter 
roles that are thought necessary by almost every continental soprano who 
eventually essays the Briinnhildes or Isolde, it does seem an almost incredible 
tour de force for so young (she was said to be twenty-nine at the time) and 
inexperienced a singer to have achieved at all, let alone with the success 
that was Austral’s. There were, of course, certain changes of cast during 
the two Ring cycles of this initial season, and a notable one was the appearance 
of Frank Mullings as the Siegfried of The Twilight of the Gods. This fine 
artist always brought a high degree of dramatic intensity to his work. His 
voice was not remarkable for its sensuous beauty of tone, and there were 
times when he drove it beyond its true limits, but he was a true musician, 
and the generous prodigality of his singing always carried conviction, even 
when it made one fear for his vocal well-being. Finally, it must be recorded 
that Albert Coates, with his fiery temperament and love of orchestral colour, 
brought a vitality to the music that made for excitement and interest. 

If you followed the score meticulously, you could no doubt find fault with 
this and that, but in Wagner, as in the Russian operas, he had the power to 
make the music glow to a white heat that no amount of learning could en- 
gender by itself. The second Twilight of the Gods was conducted by the younger 


Clarence Whitehill as Wotan, Florence Austral as Briinnhilde 




















Constance Willis as Magdalene 


Eugene Goossens, who won high 
praise for the vitality and vividness of 
his reading, and in that same per- 
formance due notice was taken of the 
fact that one of the Rhinemaidens 
was sung by no less an artist than 
Agnes Nicholls. 

After the Ring, the Wagner pro- 
duction that aroused most interest 
was Parsifal, which was conducted by 
the company’s artistic director, Percy 
Pitt. Walter Hyde earned the praise 
of the critics and the public for his 
fine singing and telling acting in the 
difficult title role. I remember his per- 
formance as one in which the chief 
virtues were a certain quietness and 
serenity, though there was no lack of 
authority when it was called for. 
There was a splendid Gurnemanz, 
too, in Norman Allin, whose massive 
voice and commanding presence brought dignity to a character who is too 
often one of Wagner’s prize bores. My own most lasting memories of this pro- 
duction, however, are the Kundry of Kirkby Lunn, and Percy Heming’s 
Amfortas. Kirkby Lunn’s was an extraordinary voice, quite different from 
any other that I have ever heard. One could only compare its tone to 
thick, dark honey, and unlike most heavy contralto voices of its type, it was 
even in quality throughout a range of well over two octaves, with none of 
those embarrassing changes of gear that some contraltos seem to delight in. 
I have never heard a soprano Kundry who was able to bring such a dark, 
sensuous quality to the seduction of the guileless fool, and this was a purely 
vocal effect, for it cannot be claimed that the singer’s acting often rose 
above a routine standard. I remember thinking she rather cheated in the 
Garden Scene by spreading out her arms and cloaking her goings-on with 
Parsifal behind yards and yards of rosy gauze. Heming’s Amfortas must 
have been one of the finest things this versatile artist ever did. One expected 
richness and warmth of voice, and dignity of presence, but there was also the 
tragic pathos of the character, which might not have lain within the emotional 
range of a successful Scarpia and Marcel. The production as a whole 
harked back rather than forward, and there were some unfortunate visual 
moments—the dreadful grey swan that Parsifal shot in the first act, and in the 
Garden Scene the most unnatural-looking mossy bank with Kundry reclining 
on top of it, which was propelled by some unseen agency from the wings at 
the psychological moment—or was it supposed to be a sofa? At some of 
the later performances Clarence Whitehill sang Amfortas, and sang it very 
finely, but without effacing the impression made by Percy Heming. 
Archibald took Kirkby Lunn’s place as Kundry, enlarging her own reputation, 
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but without taking away from that of the more experienced singer. I 
remember that one of these performances of Parsifal was a matinée, which 
began at 1.15 p.m., quite the oddest hour at which I ever attended an opera! 

The Mastersingers presented a lightweight Hans Sachs in Andrew Shanks, 
who, nevertheless, earned praise for his performance. ‘A Hans Sachs so 
youthful and fresh and slight of build,’ wrote one critic, ‘that we had con- 
tinually to readjust our mental focus and try hard to forget that he was never 
plausibly in the running for Eva’s hand. Yet the conception on its lines 
was a fine one: consistent, sympathetic, and the singing always dignified, 
eloquent, and not lacking in tone colour.’ The actual singing honours of 
this production seem to have been carried off by Miriam Licette as Eva, 
Tudor Davies as the apprentice David, and Robert Radford as Pogner. 
‘In appearance, gestures and singing, Miss Miriam Licette was wholly charm- 
ing,’ wrote one critic; and as a pendant to this I am glad to record that Miriam 
Licette had praise to hand out, to the conductor, Aylmer Buesst, when she 
told me that she had sung Eva with many eminent Wagnerians, but 
that no one of them had kept his forces so well in hand at the beginning of the 
last act, where everything seems to be running in different directions, as 
Aylmer Buesst. For some time, Miss Licette was th company’s only Eva, 
but when, one day, she was unwell and could not sing the part, it was dis- 
covered that Mr. Buesst had coached a young singer called May Blyth, who 
was able to go on and save the bill from being changed. Not so very long 
after, there was a B.N.O.C. wedding between Aylmer Buesst and May Blyth. 
The cast of The Mastersingers was completed by the Walther of Arthur 
Jordan, well sung, but a little stiff on the acting side, Sydney Russell's Beck- 
messer, and the Magdalene of Edith Clegg, a fine musician who was always 
ready and able to fill any role that came within her vocal range. 

Tristan and Isolde was rather curiously billed as having a new setting 
‘specially designed and executed for the British National Opera Company 
by Oliver P. Bernard, O.B.E., M.C.’ 
It was a pleasant change from the 
rather stuffy presentation of Parsifal, 
forexample. One critic wrote: ‘The 
stage itself offered a special attraction 
since the new scenery and its im- 
portant adjunct, lighting, are both 
picturesque to a degree. The first 
scene represents far better than before 
‘a part of the ship screened off,’ the 
second is architecturally atmospheric, 
and the third a new and satisfying 
picture of Tristan’s castle. In all, 
too, some beautiful curtains aided in 
pleasing the eye as much as they 
helped the perspective.” There was a 
famous Tristan in Frank Mullings, 
who lived up to his high reputation 
in the part, and the critics thought 
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that he was well matched by the Isolde of Beatrice Miranda, who, accord- 
ing to one of them, sang with ‘wealth of tone, dramatic impulse, and 
histrionic resource.’ Edna Thornton was a notable Brangiane, and Robert 
Parker, who later became a well-known Wotan, sang the faithful Kurwenal. 
King Mark was sung by Robert Radford, and the conductor was Eugene 
Goossens, who in his interpretation of the work paid more respect to what was 
going on on the stage than some of our symphonically-minded conductors 
have done. The company, in later seasons, introduced another striking 
Isolde in Rosina Buckman, who sang the part many times to the Tristan of 
Frank Mullings. They made a good team, for they both had great dramatic 
intensity, though, like Mullings, Miss Buckman sometimes tended to force 
her naturally beautiful voice beyond its true limits. 

The last Wagner work to be dealt with here is Tannhduser, in which 
Agnes Nicholls nearly stopped the show as Elizabeth, with Frank Mullings 
giving a good account of himself in the title role. Anna Lindsey was Venus, 
Andrew Shanks Wolfram, and William Anderson the Landgrave. Goossens 
again conducted. 

In my next article, I intend to deal with some of the B.N.O.C’s. 
productions of new and unfamiliar works. 








A Defence of Metastasio 
by Alan Yorke-Long 


This is the third article by Alan Yorke-Long to appear in opera. Like the earlier 
ones (‘The Castrati’, June and August 1950, and *A Royal Opera Composer’, April 
1951), it represents an offshoot of his study of eighteenth-century court music. On 
page 184 his recently published book, ‘Music at Court’, is reviewed. Alan Yorke- 
Long died in October 1952, and the present article is unrevised; he would probably 
have wished to amplify some of the argument. 


Eighteenth-century opera seria certainly gets a bad Press today. Reviewing 
the 1951 Glyndebourne performance of Jdomeneo, Desmond Shawe-Taylor 
wrote: “The obsolete opera seria convention and the Abbe Varesco’s 
lackadaisical libretto are too much for the sublime music." The implica- 
tion is that if we enjoy Jdomeneo, we enjoy it for the music alone, and despite 
the libretto; and the word ‘obsolete’ implies not merely that Metastasio 
and his imitators are out of date (so for that matter are Sophocles and 
Racine), but that for Mozart the literary form of the opera seria was a 
positive obstacle in the path of his genius. Indeed, it seems that Metastasio 
is no longer admired by anybody except Professor Dent and myself. 
Nevertheless, I believe that Metastasio grasped the true principles of operatic 
dramaturgy, and that no objection can be raised against the form of his 
dramas which cannot also be raised against other librettos which we accept 
without protest. 

The principal objections made to the Metastasian opera seria are these: 
that the plots are uninteresting and unnecessarily complicated; that the 
characters are lifeless lay-figures; and that the actual structure of the 
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libretto is inherently undramatic. First, let me deal with Metastasio’s 
plots. It is often alleged that these are solely concerned with “clemency,” 
““magnanimity” and other unexciting virtues. This is perhaps a natural 
conclusion from a title such as La Clemenza di Tito: but in fact love is the 
mainspring of Metastasio’s dramas, as it is in virtually all other opera 
librettos before or since. Dramatic tension is created by placing love in 
conflict with some other strong human passion. In Attilio Regolo we have 
the theme of love versus honour; in Adriano love versus patriotism; in 
Siroe love versus family affection—and these are also the dramatic conflicts 
in Tristan, Aida and Traviata. Metastasio’s lovers conduct themselves 
virtuously—Tamino is in this respect a pure Metastasian figure—for his 
aim was avowedly didactic, and he held, with Voltaire and Gluck, that 
opera should serve not only to entertain but also to instruct. If we find the 
high moral tone of Metastasio’s dramas not to our taste, that is surely a 
reflection on ourselves rather than on Metastasio. He was certainly 
working within an artificial convention; but this does not preclude intensity 
of feeling. Watteau’s Embarquement pour Cythére is entirely artificial in 
conception, yet realised with poignant sensibility. Metastasio’s treatment 
of love in his dramas is sometimes rather high-flown; but he can achieve such 
intimate moments as the famous Se cerca, se dice in L’Olimpiade. 

Despite their prevailing nobility of tone, Metastasio’s dramas are not 
tame, nor do they lack variety. The villains are suitably villainous, and 
as regards dramatic pace, the first act of Artaserse moves much faster than 
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the first act of Calzabigi’s Orfeo or of Tristan. Méetastasio also provides 
opportunities for spectacle which would have made Meyerbeer’s mouth 
water. In December, 1742, the stage of the San Carlo was strengthened so 
that an elephant could appear in the homage scene of Sarro’s Alessandro 
nell’ Indie, while in Hasse’s Ezio at Dresden in 1755, 400 soldiers and 100 
horses were employed for the Roman triumph. The complication of 
Metastasio’s plots is always exaggerated ; he would certainly never have 
perpetrated the farrago of Trovatore. He usually employs two pairs of 
lovers—but we do not object to this in Meistersinger—and his characters 
often adopt disguises or assumed names—but the situation never becomes 
as complicated as at the end of Act I of Gétterdimmerung. These devices 
are as old as opera itself, and have always been used to provide an intreccio, 
or pivot of action for the plot. As Vernon Lee pointed out, Metastasio’s 
constant aim was to create an emotional situation and then to develop it, 
and to obtain opportunities for such development he resorted to these 
devices of disguises, false recognitions and misunderstandings. But this 
mechanism is comparatively unimportant: it is the situations, as expressed 
in the arias, which matter. 

Another great stumbling-block for critics today is that Metastasio’s 
dramas nearly always have a happy ending—though we have no difficulty 
in accepting Fidelio and Turandot. Metastasio, in common with many 
poets of his time, thought that Aristotle had gone too far in his theory of 
tragedy in demanding a catastrophe, and though three of his own dramas, 
Didone Abbandonata, Catone in Utica and Attilio Regolo, end disastrously, 
his most important works were written for the Emperor Charles VI, ‘who 
had an utter aversion from terrific terminations.’ But this did not restrict 
him as severely as might be supposed; for though it would have been 
incompatible with his moral and didactic aim to allow his heroes to perish 
and wrong to triumph, he was still free to write scenes of tragedy and pathos 
right up to the final denouement. His views were expressed by Burney 
in his Memoirs of Metastasio: “To see a magnanimous and virtuous 
character, after great trials and sufferings . . . pass from misery to a state 
of happiness, is more instructive, as well as more grateful to the human 
heart than the death of villains. . . . It is rather danger than terror which 
awakens our pity in the tragedies of Metastasio.’ 

As regards characterization, too, Metastasio has a sound defence. He 
was fully aware of the basic fact of serious operatic drama, that the 
characters are bound to be larger than life. Their sentiments are inflated 
merely by virtue of being set to music, and the pace of the action becomes 
correspondingly slower. To treat these characters on an everyday level 
is to arrive ultimately at the solecism of Pinkerton’s whiskey-and-soda. 
Metastasio solved this problem in the same way as Striggio and Calzabigi, 
by setting his dramas in classical antiquity, a timeless world with a moral 
stature of its own. This is exactly equivalent to the vaguely medieval or 
frankly mythological periods which Wagner chose, and if we accept his 
gods and heroes, why should we cavil at Metastasio’s world of superhuman 
virtue and nobility? Furthermore, since it is impossible, considering the 
slow pace of opera, to portray characters in the round, Metastasio was 
content to have them stylized, representing in the main one particular 
‘affection’—love, hatred, pride, nobility. Not that the characters of opera 
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seria are entirely rigid: think how the furious Electra in Idomeneo becomes 
suddenly passionate and lyrical in ‘Idol mio, se ritroso.’ However, in 
general Metastasio’s characters are purposely two-dimensional. This is 
also Wagner's solution. His Helden are as unhuman as Metastasio’s eroi: 
Lohengrin and Siegfried are as stylized as Artaserse or Demofoonte to the 
extent that they are presented in more or less uniform mood. What do we 
know of Isolde beyond the fact that she is passionately in love with Tristan, 
on the sweeping, almost superhuman scale befitting a princess? If Isolde 
is to be portrayed as a human being, we would have to see her indulging 
in some human activity on a human scale—perhaps yearning, like Mimi, 
after a little hat. 

Lastly, the dramatic form of the opera. Now it is a regrettable fact 
that in practice we find the basic form of 18th-century opera seria, a long 
secco recitative followed by an exit aria, tedious and undramatic. But 
this is a criticism, not of the literary form of the drama, but of its musical 
setting. Any opera libretto, from Dafne to Wozzeck, can be analyzed as a 
series of scenes in which a narrative or ‘recitative’ portion leads up to a 
climactic ‘aria,’ in which the action is suspended and both poet and musician 
dwell on a particular emotion. Metastasio was a consummate craftsman, 
and judged the spatial relationship between recitative and aria to a nicety. 
He was always lamenting how little trouble composers took with the secco 
recitatives: In December 1749 he wrote to Farinelli that Galuppi ‘thinks as 
much about the words when he is setting them, as you of being elected 
Pope.’ On the other hand, he praised Jommelli for his dramatic use of 
accompanied recitative, though pointing out that this device should not be 
employed too often, or it would lose its effect. Today the long stretches of 
secco recitative pass us by; but we should remember that at 18th-century 
Court performances the theatre was not darkened, and every member of 
the audience had a libretto from which to follow the drama. At the first 
performance in 1731 of Demetrio, set by Caldara, the audience was moved to 
spontaneous applause by the beauty of some of the recitatives, and Professor 
Dent still recommends that every word of Metastasio’s texts ‘must be 
savoured like sips of an Imperial Tokay.’ Nevertheless, though Metastasio’s 
dramas do not lack dramatic pace, yet they are essentially dramas of 
situation rather than of incident. In this respect, I would propound the 
seeming paradox that 7ristan is a pure Metastasian drama, re-created in 
19th-century terms. 

I have tried to show that no valid objection can be raised either to the 
form of Metastasio’s libretti or to their dramatic content. Why is it, then, 
that Metastasio is out of date? That while we enjoy Sophocles and Racine, 
we tolerate Metastasio’s dramas only for the sake of the music that clothes 
them? I think the reason lies not in the form of his dramas, but in the 
quality of their emotional content. We are irretrievably placed in time on 
the near side of the Romantic revival. We subscribe once again to 
Aristotle, and look for pity and terror in our tragedies. Reason and 
sentiment are not enough. If, in the course of some Viconian cycle, the 
emotional temperature of our civilization is lowered again, we will then 
once more be able to appreciate Metastasio’s gentle pathos. Meanwhile, 
our librettists might well study the dramatic principles of a poet whose 
works sufficed for fifty years and more the greatest composers in Europe. 
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The Lyric Theatre of Chicago: 2 


by James Hinton Jnr. 


With Norma done for the last time, Miss Simionato was free for duty in 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia. A bright, saucy, none-of-your-nonsense kind of 
Rosina, she sang everything, including some extremely ad /ib vocalises in 
the Lesson Scene, with wonderful control and rhythmic impulse, if not 
without some debatably tasteful chest tones. Making his début as Figaro, 
Tito Gobbi, spent most of the first act making sure that the audience knew 
he could make plenty of noise, and in the process produced some top tones 
that were unfocused and none too pleasant on the ears. Then, having made 
his point, he settled down and sang a performance that was witty, ingratiating, 
and stylistically very fine, all within a more suitable dynamic framework. 
As Almaviva, Léopold Simoneau sang musically but tended to shade piano 
tones down to the point where they no longer carried in so large a house, 
thus effectively spoiling what were obviously intended to be some very 
lovely phrases. Mr Badioli was a standard, not remarkable Bartolo, and 
Mr Rossi-Lemeni, still in miserable voice, a superlatively scroungy-looking 
Basilio. With these elements at work, undisciplined by Mr Wymetal or 
anyone else, the action almost, but never quite, turned into odd-man-out 
slapstick, and although Mr Rescigno kept matters musical more firmly in 
hand, the result could hardly be described as an integrated performance. 

Miss Callas’s second role, Violetta in La Traviata, was oddly frustrating, 
for although she sang extremely well, with no more than a few hints of 
the cloudy tone heard earlier, and although she did everything that Violettas 
are supposed to do, it all simply did not add up. Her impersonation was 
convincing, in a way, for there could certainly be no doubting that this 
superb creature would be so sought after by men, but it was never really 
moving until after the Addio del passato, when she stopped trying to make 
points in a conventional lyric-soprano way and played the last minutes of 
the opera in terms of grand tragedy. There is about Miss Callas as a stage 
personality a kind of epic, abstract quality that gets in the way of belief when 
romantic pathos is the emotion to be evoked. The idea of Miss Callas 
mounting a pyre whose construction and lighting she has herself ordered is 
quite believable. So is the idea of Miss Callas travelling about in a chariot 
drawn by dragons. But belief in the idea of Miss Callas lying poor and 
neglected in a furnished room is too much to ask of any audience, and the 
fact might as well be faced. 

Mr Simoneau sang a modestly attractive Alfredo, aside from some heavy 
going in the third act, and Mr Gobbi sang an expert, almost distinguished 
Germont. But it was in this opera, the first Italian work with a long cast, 
that the real weakness of the Lyric Theatre Company became obtrusive— 
inexperienced, inadequate, or downright bad comprimarios. Without going 
into great detail, the secondary vocal, musical, and dramatic quality was 
depressingly far below that acceptable in a company with first-class 
pretensions, in some cases so far below that it was impossible not to wonder 
who engaged whom and, above all, why. Giving local professionals a 
chance is one thing; weakening casts with nonentities and incompetents is 
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quite another. A first-class Traviata 
requires more than three imported 
principals, and the sooner the Lyric 
Theatre high-command finds out—to 
be specific on one point only—that 
the Baron Douphol is more than just 
some man with a beard, the sooner 
they will deserve the status they want. 
Ruth Page’s dances in the third act, 
although indifferently executed, made 
more sense than most. Mr Rescigno 
conducted carefully and musically, 
aside from such little contretemps as 
a mix-up among the secondary gentle- 
men before the Brindisi in the first 
act, things went smoothly enough. 

Miss Callas’s third and last role of 
the season was the one in which she 
did her very finest work—the title role in Lucia di Lammermoor. Here she 
was in virtually flawless voice, and her singing throughout was almost 
unbelievably lovely, with the tone always clean and forward, the phrasing 
aristocratic, and the execution of coloratura phenomenally crisp and well 
articulated. There are those who say they prefer a conventionally cool 
coloratura voice for Lucia. After having heard Miss Callas in this per- 
formance I cannot imagine why anyone would, except out of sheer perversity. 
It was not so much the mere size of the voice that told, for she actually 
sang quite lightly much of the time. It was the play of colour and the sense 
of reserve power that could be brought to bear—and was brought to bear— 
in climaxes. The effect was far less that of a dramatic soprano with an 
exceptional top than it was of a huge soprano leggiero with great variety of 
colour and practically unlimited dynamics. There was never any sense 
of scaling down or of pushing for effect; it simply seemed that this was the 
way the music was meant to sound. Her performance was almost painfully 
exciting to hear, and after the first section of the mad scene the audience 
finally boiled over and interrupted the performance with a three-minute 
standing ovation—not mannerly, perhaps, but a physical release so necessary 
that it could hardly be resented even by a purist in these matters. 

The Edgardo was Giuseppe di Stefano, improved artistically out of all 
recognition since his last tour of duty at the Metropolitan, two years back. 
Although the voice no longer had quite the purely lyrical sheen it had when 
he first appeared, it had gained somewhat in weight and a great deal in 
capacity for making strong dramatic accents, and it did not seem to have 
suffered materially from having been used in roles verging on the dramatic. 
More, where he had once seemed simply a careless boy with a lovely voice, 
he now seemed a grown man and a serious, purposeful, responsible artist, 
capable of realizing his gifts. He sang, all told, better than I ever heard him 
sing at the Metropolitan, acted convincingly, and made a real tour de force 
of the final scene. Mr Guelfi, more in his vocal element as Ashton than as 
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Marcello, sang out resoundingly and again made a great impression with 
the weight and quality of his voice, although he did not get through the 
performance without doing some exceedingly odd things—such as bellowing 
out Piange la madre estinta to all the assembled guests instead of telling his 
little lie to Bucklaw privately. The most embarrassing piece of casting of 
the whole season was that of Thomas Stewart, a young bass with a short 
voice and negligible professional experience, as Raimondo—and this in a 
city that has memories of Virgilio Lazzari. Mary Kreste, who sang all the 
secondary mezzo roles during the season, was her usual competent self as Alisa, 
and Virginio Assandri was also competent, if'no more, as Normanno, but Mr 
White, as Bucklaw, was late to his own wedding and did not recover from 
the shock soon enough to redeem himself by singing decently. And so on. 
Mr Rescigno kept his wits, made the best of what he had to work with, 
and actually fashioned a performance that sounded reputable even when it 
wasn’t and that rose to great heights when Miss Callas and Mr Di Stefano 
were the only ones involved. 

The Carmen had some points in its favour, but not many, the only possible 
conclusion being that it was a mistake from the start to try to give the work 
in French with a basically Italian cast and limited rehearsals. Miss 
Simionato’s Carmen was rowdy and tomboyish, given to heel-kicking and 
scratching where it itched. In a production planned around it, her im- 
personation might work. But the Chicago production was hardly planned 
at all, and although she sang well, in an Italianate way, the character never 
came into focus. Mr Wymetal’s idea of giving her a surrounding flutter 
of ballet boys helped matters not at all; they were obviously not at all 
interested in her, and she obviously had no illusions that they were and 
did not particularly want them hanging about. 

Mr Picchi sang reliably as Don José, but came alive dramatically only 
in the final scene. Then—possibly inspired by the fact that Miss Simionato 
had scratched his face at the end of the third act—he summoned up a good 
deal of Latin passion. Impressed by this, Miss Simionato gave him and his 
knife a wide berth, and died without having allowed him to come within 
stabbing distance. This was almost the only thing interesting about the 
performance, which was conducted very sluggishly by Mr Perlea. Mr Guelfi 
sang away lustily in a mixture of Italian and a language that sounded as if 
it might have been a distant cognate of French, and Miss Jordan looked 
well, sang with firm line and clear diction, but produced tones that were, 
variably, a little hard and a little mouthy. As a final touch, the last act 
opened with an anti-musical, anti-dramatic exhibition of dances choreo- 
graphed by Miss Page to parts of Falla’s E/ Amor Brujo, reputable enough as 
dances, but shockingly out of place in this context. 

The season ended with a Tosca that had Eleanor Steber in the title role, 
Mr Di Stefano as Mario, Mr Gobbi as Scarpia, and Mr Rescigno 
conducting with superb vigour and control. Miss Steber’s performance was 
tempestuous and vigorously dramatic, impressive in conception, but marred 
by too much pushed, spread tone and too many phrases distorted for 
emotional effect to be called very good. Mr Di Stefano again sang well, 
spinning out phrases in the last act with almost Gigli-like finesse, and 
Mr Gobbi presented a finely sleek and cat-like Scarpia, with special emphasis 
on hypocrisy and chilly deliberation, working rather against himself by 
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overplaying the interpolated cynical laugh, but, on the whole, making a fine 
effect. The comprimario parts, again, aside from Virginio Assandri’s rather 
interesting Spoletta and Carlo Badioli’s regulation but competent Sacristan, 
were done well below standard—especially by an inexcusable boy Shepherd. 

That was the Chicago season. Not everything about it was good, by 
any means, but the cumulative impact of Miss Callas, Miss Simionato, and 
Miss Carteri jolted the audience’s imagination and, at the same time, 
anaesthetized its capacity for negative criticism, so that almost everything 
was received with vast enthusiasm. 

a 


News 
Great Britain 


Covent Garden. The first part of the 1954-55 season came to an end on 
February 26 with a performance of Manon. The company is now on a seven-week 
provincial tour, visiting Glasgow, King’s Theatre (February 28 to March 12), 
Edinburgh, Empire Theatre (March 14 to 29), Leeds, Grand Theatre (March 21 
to 26), Manchester, Palace Theatre (March 28 to April 9) and Coventry, Hippo- 
drome Theatre (April 11 to 16). The repertory for the tour includes Troilus and 
Cressida and The Tales of Hoffmann, which will be heard in each city, and also Aida, 
Bohéme, Carmen, Figaro and Traviata. A number of guest artists will appear, 
among them Joan Cross (Countess), Joan Hammond (Aida), Magda Laszlé (Cres- 
sida), Richard Lewis (Troilus), and Wilma Lipp (Violetta and Olympia). 

The company will open its summer season in London on April 19; early in May, 
Rafael Kubelik will make his first appearance with the company (on this occasion as 
a guest conductor), in charge of a new production of The Bartered Bride. There 
will be two cycles of The Ring—one in May and one in June—conducted by Rudolf 
Kempe and sung by a cast that will include Margaret Harshaw, Leonie Rysanek, 
Maria von Ilosvay, Ramon Vinay, Set Svanholm, Erich Witte, Peter Klein, Hans 
Hotter (Otto Edelmann, 2nd cycle), and Hermann Uhde. Kempe will also conduct 
a revival of Salome with Christel Goltz. During the last few weeks of the season 
(end of June and July), there will, in all probability, be a series of performances in 
Italian of Tosca and Aida, when we can expect to hear Renata Tebaldi, Antonietta 
Stella, Ebe Stignani, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Gino Penno and Tito Gobbi. The 


conductor will be Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. The season will end with a 
revival of Turandot with Grob-Prandl. 
America 


During the 1954 third of its seventieth season, the Metropolitan Opera 
Association’s most noteworthy bill was a new production of Andrea Chenier. In the 
United States, Andrea Chenier has never been a great favourite, and would almost 
undoubtedly not have been revived at all were it not for Mario del Monaco’s thun- 
dering success almost every time he has appeared in the title role. Hardly a great 
work, it can be tremendously exciting theatre, if, and only if, it is brought alive by a 
performance that is vocally fervent, untrammelled, and large in scale. It may seem 
at first odd to speak of a work cast so largely in verisrno melodic declamation as a 
singer’s opera. But the set pieces in Andrea Chenier are so close to being organic 
with the connective material that it is as least as much music drama as true opera: 
but, for all that, what it needs most are singers capable of externalizing the more 
passionate human emotions in terms of sweeping line and big effects, led by a 
conductor able to give them their heads without letting them get away from him. 

At the Metropolitan, Andrea Chenier is paying off bounteously, for Mr Del 
Monaco, Zinka Milanov and Leonard Warren are such singers, and Fausto Cleva 
is such a conductor. 

_ The physical production is seldom less than very good, and makes up for a certain 
literalness and lack of imaginative spark by being free from serious lapses of taste or 
practical calculation. Each of the four settings fits well into place with the others; 
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Act I of ‘Andrea Chenier’ at the Metropolitan, with Zinka Milanov and Mario del Monaco; 
designer Frederick Fox 


each is strongly designed and solidly executed. Perhaps the most effective is that of 
the first act, for it gives an effect of spacious elegance not over- -familiar to Metro- 
politan audiences. Also good in its way is the gloomy, dingy, yet sinisterly efficient- 
looking courtroom setting of the third act, with its lofty, remote bench and its 
sharply-pitched tiers of seats for the bioodthirsty citizens. In the second act, which 
has the Café Hottot at stage right, with the gateway up centre, the lack of wing 
entrances led the stage director, Dino Yannopoulos, to have a tumbril-load of 
unhappy-looking aristocrats pushed in through the gateway—presumably just to be 
jeered at—and then dragged off the way they had come. The final act, here set in 
the courtyard of the prison, has a flight of stairs leading to a parapet upstage, with a 
tower wall at stage left, conveniently placed to receive the huge shadow of an in- 
visible guillotine. When Chenier and Maddalena march bravely up the stairs, the 
blade of the shadow guillotine draws up into ready position as the final chords 
sound—a shade sensational, maybe, but a shrewd theatrical calculation. Mr 
Yannopoulos’s staging, aside from his familiar tendency to send little knots and 
swirls of people rushing without discernable motivation from place to place when 
animation is in order, is to the point. 

Under the forcefully dramatic conducting of Mr Cleva, Mr Del Monaco lost no 
time in making explicit his claims on the title role. He looked as if he might be a 
poet, and he had the temperament and vitality of voice to seem this particular poet in 
these particular circumstances. With a voice of such size and mettle to attack the 
Improvviso, Si, fuisoldato!, and Come un bel di di maggio, he almost literally swept 
everything before him, and so great was the impact of his delivery that to most of the 
audience it seemed not to matter at all that it was also essentially monochromatic, 
not infrequently rough in its approximation of line, and sometimes disturbingly 
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mannered. Miss Milanov did a great deal of fine singing, soundly schooled and 
often rich of tone. Some of her best work came in the first act, where she kept the 
tone light and the articulation satisfyingly tidy. Her La mamma morta was dis- 
appointing; she seemed to approach it gingerly, then to become so impressed with 
the idea that this, her biggest moment, called for her biggest tone, that she forced 
until breaths became laboured and both line and diction blurred. Mr Warren also 
did most of his best singing in extra-aria contexts, for although he gave a sturdy, 
forthright, full-throated account of Nemico della patria his performance of it lacked 
inner tension. With the third performance, Herva Nelli took over the role of 
Maddalena for an evening, with Ettore Bastianini relieving Mr Warren. Later, 
Richard Tucker took over as Chenier, singing with fine tone and style although not 
making the same impact as his predecessor, and looking nowhere near as dashing. 

Frank Valentino, generally assigned first-class roles, was wonderfully capable as 
Roucher, if not in altogether free voice, and George Cehanovsky was an elegant 
Fléville, with Alessio de Paolis-as artistically satisfying as ever as L’Incredibile. 

Salvatore Baccaloni, his voice sounding as huge as his bulk is, was Mathieu until, 
in the fifth performance, Lorenzo Alvary took over the role. A newcomer, Rosalind 
Elias, looked and sounded most attractive as Bersi. 

Die Meistersinger was given with settings—notably the first-act drop and the 
second-act set—revised and freshened up by Ellen Meyer, and with Fritz Stiedry 
taking on the work for the first time at the Metropolitan. Lisa della Casa sang her 
first Eva here, Otto Edelmann made his début as Sachs, and Kurt B6hme made his 
as Pogner, with Hans Hopf as Stolzing, Paul Franke as David, Gerhard Pechner as 
Beckmesser, and Hertha Glaz as Magdalene. While not precisely a bright and 
sprightly reading, Mr Stiedry’s Meistersinger was a reasonable, thoughtful, just 
performance. Miss Della Casa, lovely to look at, and in good enough voice, sang 
literally very well indeed, if not with either much warmth of tone or the ecstatic 
purity that cool-voiced Evas sometimes achieve. Mr Edelmann had a substantial 
success, more because of his richly coloured singing than because he made a par- 
ticularly striking figure on the stage. This was a solid, burgherish Sachs, a good- 
humoured, warm man but no natural leader among men. _In the third presentation 


Act III of ‘Andrea Chenier’ at the Metropolitan: |. to r. Mario del Monaco, 
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Leonard Warren as Gérard, in 
‘Andrea Chenier’ Sedge Leblang 


Paul Schéffiler took over the role, and 
although he was in rather dry voice, he 
looked magnificent, and projected a 
character that was at once stronger and 
wiser and more complex, yet no whit less 
warm and humane. Mr Boéhme sang 
and acted with easy confident authority. 

As Beckmesser, Mr Pechner gave a 
performance that was explicit in every 
detail, marred by an apparently uncon- 
trollable tendency to go at effects a little 
too hard, so that the character became 
an obvious ass. John Brownlee, in a 
bald-pated red wig that made him look 
like an 1890's Punch-cartoon Irishman, 
sang Kothner reliably but with alarm- 
ingly dehydrated tone. Calvin Marsh 
made his début as Nachtigall. 

The scenically revamped Manon, for 
which Ellen Meyer was also responsible, 
made its entry with Pierre Monteux con- 
ducting the score for the first time at the 
Metropolitan. The principals were Victoria de los Angeles, as Manon; Cesare 
Valletti, as the Chevalier des Grieux; Fernando Corena,. as Lescaut; and Jerome 
Hines, as the Comte des Grieux. Mr Valletti and Mr Corena were new in their 
roles at the Metropolitan. Miss Meyer provided a new, budget-style Cours la Reine 
to replace the tattered rococo monstrosity that had hung in its place earlier; and 
spoiled the last act by assembling dimly related bits and pieces, including as a feature 
of the road to Le Havre a peculiarly unsightly sand dune and a tree of the blasted- 
heath variety. The staging by Dino Yannopoulos was patchy, with timing that was 
uncannily bad whenever more than three people had to do anything. The revival 
was, in a way, a success—largely because of Mr Monteux, who reminded his hearers 
that Massenet, for all that he was called ‘Mademoiselle Wagner’, was in his own 
métier a cultivated musician, and that Manon, for all that has so often been dis- 
missed as sugary and banal, is a score that can still exert great charm if it is allowed 
to. As with his conducting of Faust and Carmen last season, nothing was ever 
driven or pounded; there was no feeling that the music could possibly be meant to 
go any other way. Clarity of texture, grace of line, tempos that seemed to contract 
and relax for the singers without ever an irregularity of basic pulse—all these Mr 
Monteux’s Manon had. 

Much of Manon’s music lies extremely well in the voice of Miss de los Angeles, 
and most of the time her tone and phrasing, if not always her treatment of the text, 
were exquisite. Costumed attractively and cleverly, she looked more like a possible 
dazzler than pessimists might have thought she could. But I could not accept her as 
the girl to whom the events on the stage were happening. The open guilelessness that 
makes her Micaéla, her Mélisande, her Cio-Cio-San, her Marguérite so touching 
shines through in her Manon and makes it first unsatisfying and then incredible. 
Nor is her warm, Mediterranean voice altogether an asset. Although it often sounds 
so lovely as to make the listener willing to suspend all complaint, it has none of the 
adamantine brilliance needed to project Manon as she appears, say, in the Cours la 
Reine scene. 

As Des Grieux, Mr Valletti was himself, which is to say a stylish, nice-looking, 
musicianly tenore /eggiero with a well-trained but unremarkable voice of rather less 
than average size. His Réve had neither the ultimate degree of stylistic polish nor a 
flow of lovely tone, but it was honestly sung. But for Ah! fuyez he simply had not 
enough power. Mr Corena’s Lescaut, his first French role in this country, was a 
thoroughly professional performance, which gave every indication that in a better- 
considered staging he might seem even better. Old Des Grieux has not in the past 
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Sedge Leblang 
Victoria de los Angeles and Cesare Valletti in ‘Manon’, at the Metropolitan 


been one of Jerome Hines’s best roles, and this time he was, if anything, less satis- 
factory than before. What the audience saw was an exceedingly tall young man, 
made up to look more or less middle-aged, who carried himself with the noble 
dignity of a scout-troop leader. What it heard was a fresh American voice mumbling 
and barking at de Brétigny or giving drill-hall orders to the Chevalier. As de Brétigny 
George Cehanovsky was, when left to his own devices, consistently the most reliable 
member of the cast artistically. 

Performances of // Barbiere di Siviglia, have teen, on the whole, delightful. At his 
best in music of this kind, Alberto Erede lets the score sing and sparkle most in- 
gratiatingly, with clarity and flow never sacrificed to momentary effectiveness. Both 
Roberta Peters and Dolores Wilson have sung Rosina well, Miss Peters with more 
positively engaging personality. Cesare Valletti has been an Almaviva of real charm. 
Robert Merrill has been in more malleable voice than last season, and his Figaro has 
gained somewhat in polish, though there is about it still a deep-rooted gaucherie. 
Frank Guarrera took over the role for the second performance, and in the fourth 
Nicola Moscona relieved Cesare Siepi as Basilio and sang with complete artistry and 
almost complete control. Fernando Corena’s Bartolo, this season minus its putty 
nose, was again a distinguished bit of creative acting. 

The middle of December brought the débuts of Christel Goltz and Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, in Salome, and the world premiere of Vittorio, an abysmal new ballet 
by Zachary Solov, the company choreographer, to unfamiliar Verdi excerpts in a 
montage by Julius Burger, of the musical staff. The public success of Miss Goltz 
was very real, but although her impersonation was admirably complete and well- 
integrated, her personality did not come across the footlights with the kind of gal- 
vanic force that Ljuba Welitsch projected when she made her début here. There was 
much debatable about Miss Welitsch’s characterization, to be sure, but from the 
practical theatrical point of view what was wrong might have as well been right, for 
a vitality and conviction of her attack swept the audience along and convinced 
them. 

Miss Goltz’s characterization is less debatable, and it is so solidly grounded that 
high status can hardly be denied it. After her first tempestuous entrance, she did not 
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achieve the effect of bruised, distracted adolescence that she tried for, because her 
voice did not stay steady and tended to change colour without volition; but from 
then on no one could have asked for a performance more surely planned from first 
to last, or more confidently executed in every detail. She moved with remarkable 
plasticity and sense of stage position, leaving progressively less and less to the 
imagination, and as her voice steadied it developed a cutting edge that came through 
the orchestra without effort. 

As Herod, Ramon Vinay assumed a new role and in it gave one of his best per- 
formances, making the capricious shifts of mood without caricature and lightening 
his voice to sing with exceptional clarity and preciseness of inflection. 

Also new as Herodias, Blanche Thebom did an unexceptionably professional job. 
Paul Schéffler looked impressive and sang with firm authority as Jochanaan, and 
Brian Sullivan was quite satisfactory as Narraboth. Kurt Béhme was majestic and 
round-voiced as the First Nazarene. Mr Mitropoulos’s reading of the score— 
vigorous and full of shifting colour, never far from the boiling point—was a real 
tour de force. 

Most of the other performances have been more or less routine. Licia Albanese 
has sung in La Traviata and Madama Butterfly, with Eugene Conley and Sullivan as 
Pinkerton, Giacinto Prandelli as Alfredo, Guerrera as Sharpless, and Warren, 
Bastianini and Merrill as Germont. Della Casa and De los Angeles have both 
sung Cio-Cio-San; both operas have been conducted by Erede. Faust, with Monteux 
conducting, has had De los Angeles and Nadine Conner; Jan Peerce and Prandelli; 
Guarrera; and Hines and Siepi. Aida, conducted by Cleva, has had Milanov; 
Rankin and Thebom; Del Monaco and Kurt Baum; Guarrera, Bastianini and 
George London; and Moscona and Siepi, with Luben Vichey always the King. 
Cavalleria Rusticana has had Milanov and Nelli; Tucker and Baum; and Valentino 
and Clifford Harvuot; Pagliacci, Lucine Amara and Delia Rigal; Del Monaco, 
Baum and Vinay; Merrill and Warren ; both have been conducted by Erede. 
Le Nozze di Figaro, conducted by Stiedry, has had Della Casa, Conner, Mildred 
Miller, Siepi, and London. Don Carlo, also conducted by Stiedry, has had Eleanor 
Steber and Rigal; Thebom; Tucker; Siepi and Hines; Merrill; and Schéffler. 
Tosca, with Cleva conducting, has had Albanese, Peerce and London. Carmen 
conducted by Max Rudolf, has had Risé Stevens, Amara, Baum, and Guerrara. 

James Hinton Jnr. 


The Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera Company and the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Company have amalgamated to form the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 
This organization has been granted $25,000 a year by the civic authorities. 
The first performances of the season were Samson et Dalila with Jean Madeira, 
Ramon Vinay, Martial Singher and Luben Vichey, conductor Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek, and Traviata with Lois Hunt, Rudolf Petrak and Mack Harrell, conductor 
Bamboschek. 

The current season at New Orleans, the first under the musical direction of 
Renato Cellini, has so far included performances of Otello with Herva Nelli, Vinay, 
Cesare Bardelli, Paul Franke and Vichey, and Tosca with Inge Borkh, Brian 
Sullivan and Robert Weede. 


. 

Austria 

The only operatic event of any importance in Vienna this winter was a new 
production of Don Pasquale on New Year’s Eve. The performance was ushered 
in badly: Hilde Giiden, who was to sing the part of Norina, fell sick; there was no 
special budget, and the scenery had to be collected from odds and ends. Yet 
despite handicaps, the evening became a success and the performance has been 
a steady joy since. pn 

Alfred Jerger, once a great Pasquale himself, did a competent but never brilliant 
job of staging. His revision of the text was uncalled for, and there were several 
bad lapses into unpleasant argot. Michael Gielen, the youngest among the 
State Opera’s conductors—he is under thirty—showed himself again to be a fine 
musician, a man of taste, and a craftsman of sound technique. Emmy Loose’s 
Norina was a gem of perfect singing and almost perfect acting. She made the buffo 
switch from shy, young girl to the exalted wife of an old, rich man thoroughly 
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convincing. She sang with perfect diction, and she was a bundle of temperament. 
She was supported by two excellent singers, Oskar Czerwenka and Erich Kunz. 
Czerwenka (already talked about as the successor of the great Richard Mayr) is 
an immensely gifted man in his twenties who has beautiful material and already a 
wealth of experience. Waldemar Kmentt as Ernesto sang nicely. 

Lijuba Welitsch, whose voice not so long ago was one of the most beautiful of 
our time, sang, after several months’ absence, the part of Tosca. Miss Welitsch 
is still a fine singing actress but of her lovely, sensuous, exciting voice only a memory 
is left. Some people were crying that night: they thought of the late forties and 
how wonderful she was then. The Cavaradossi was Helge Roswaenge, who at his 
best has timbre, metal and regal bearing, while there are few tenors alive today who 
can compete with his stage presence. These days, he seems always to be at his best, 
although he has been singing four and five nights a week. Perhaps one of the 
secrets of Mr Roswaenge, and one that is much forgotten these days, is that he 
tries to give the audience their money’s worth. He doesn’t sing with his brain, so 
to speak, but puts his heart in it. 

At later performances of Don Pasquale Murray Dickie sang the role of Ernesto. 
Sena Jurinac returned from her long absence in Italy and during January was 
heard as Pamina and Oktavian; Irmgard Seefried also returned and sang Lid, 
Antonia and Pamina. Joseph Wechsberg 


Belgium 

The 1954-55 season at the Royal Flemish Opera, Antwerp, brought a revival of 
Prince Igor in which two singers new to the company made their débuts: Gilbert 
Duboc, from La Monnaie, Brussels, who sang the title role, and Simon van Trirum, 
a Dutch tenor, who sang Vladimir. Lothar’s opera Schneider Wibbel (premiére in 
Berlin during the 1930°s) Entfiihrung, Faust, Tosca, Andrea Chenier and Aida have 
also been given. Die tote Augen (d’Albert), Elektra, Parsifal and Tristan are 
promised. 


France 


Nicole Hirsch and René Klopfenstein send from Paris an account of Prokofiev's 
five-act opera The Flaming Angel, of which the world premiére was given, in concert 
form, at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées, on November 25 : 

Prokofiev composed his opera, The Flaming Angel, between 1920 and 1927. 
Despite its evident mastery, impresarios have been frightened off by the score, 
because in it the composer resorts—far more than in The Love for Three Oranges— 
to a vein of witchcraft and curious superstition. The opera is set in Cologne in 
the sixteenth century, at the time of Luther, of Faust, and of the first colonial en- 
deavours in America. The Inquisition and science are in conflict. Ruprecht, the 
hero of The Flaming Angel, is one of the ‘new men,” returned from the New World 
where he has conquered Indians and amassed wealth. Throughout the work, 
Ruprecht represents up-to-date, civilized man, opposed to the shadowy superstition. 

Such is the atmosphere of the libretto, drafted by the composer himself. In it, 
as in the music, he evidently wished to give final expression to his dramatic experi- 
ments. The score, coloured by tragedy and fear, is planned as a magnificent 
crescendo, smooth in progress, which culminates in a final scene of mass folly, 
set in a monastery. There is also, in this beautifully orchestrated piece, a generous 
lyricism which sometimes invites comparison with Pelléas. At several points the 
music is more French than Russian, in its melodic purity and its delicate harmony, 
in spite of some longueurs which are particularly evident in the first act. 
Renata, the heroine, a woman possessed of a demon, has a powerful role. 
There are also a female speaking role, a magician, a doctor, an inquisitor, three 
skeletons, two young nuns, and demons. It was a surprise to hear Mephisto a 
tenor and Faust a bass, and the scene where they appear lacks neither force nor 
originality. Each person is accompanied, as in The Love for Three Oranges, by 
a characteristic Leitmotiv at his appearance. With an overwhelming instru- 
mental richness the orchestra depicts the situations, tragic, grotesque and bewitched 
by turns. Two symphonic interludes in particular, those of the second and third 
acts, deserve separate concert performance. 
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Charles Bruck conducted the Orchestra and Choir of the French Radio most 
ably. The part of Renata was sung by Lucienne Marée: a supple voice, but perhaps 
not quite certain nor dramatic enough. The admirable Xavier Depraz sung 
Ruprecht. But where was the imposing production, where were the enchanted 
decors ? The opera is on the grand scale, and some theatre should stage it. 


At the Paris Opéra, there has been a new production of The Magic Flute, 
produced by Maurice Lehmann, with scenery and costumes by M. Chapelain-Midy, 
conducted by Georges Sebastian. The cast included Mado Robin (@ueen of the 
Night), Janine Micheau (Pamina), Denise Duval (Papagena), Nicolai Gedda 
(Tamino), Pierre Germair (Papageno) and Rafael Arie (Sarastro). A report will 
aprear next month. 

The season at Lyons has included performances of Thais, Rigoletto (Mado Robin, 
Michel Dens), Trovatore (Jane Rinella, Héléne Bouvier, Giuseppe Vertecchi, Dens), 
Prince Igor (Régine Crespin, Huc Santana), Lohengrin (Crespin, Raoul Jobin), 
Le Chemineau (by Xavier Leroux) and Siegfried. 


Germany 


One of the major events of the Berlin season has been the mounting of Busoni’s 
Doktor Faust at the Staéitische Oper. Busoni himself wrote the libretto, following 
the old puppet play rather than Goethe’s philosophical drama. At the end, how- 
ever, Busoni, too, reaches a philosophical resolution; what makes it so 
attractive is the manner in which it is achieved. Busoni began to write his libretto 
in 1914, and it was published in 1920. At his death in 1924 the music was still 
unfinished, but Philipp Jarnach, one of Busoni’s closest friends, completed the 
score. In that form the opera was given its first performance in 1925 at the Dresden 
Staatsoper under Fritz Busch. It received a splendid production at the Maggio 
Musicale in Florence in 1942. 

The work consists of loosely-knit scenes. Faust, at his Wittenberg study, 
is visited by three students from Cracow, providing him with book, key, and letter. 
At midnight he calls up the spirits; none of the five who appear comes up to his 
expectations, until Mephistopheles himself intervenes. The pact is sealed. In an 
intermezzo Marguerite’s brother Valentin is stabbled to death while he prays in a 
chapel. The main action shifts to the court of Parma, where Faust is introduced 
as a magician. During his acts of sorcery he seduces the Duchess, and she deserts 
her husband to follow him. Faust returns to Wittenberg. At an inn he delivers 
the narration of his adventures to his students. Mephisto turns up with the dead 
child of the deceased Duchess in his arms. He transforms the little corpse into a 
bundle cf straw, burns it, and from the flames conjures up the image of Helen. 
Before Faust is able to grasp her, she vanishes, and the three students return to warn 
him that his last hour has arrived. On a Wittenberg street he dies, not before the 
Duchess, in an appariiton as a beggar, has delivered the coffin of their little child 
tohim. He resists Mephisto’s last temptation of a vision of all possible allurements 
and seeks rest in the shelter of the crucifix. If he is not redeemed, he is nevertheless 
certain that his spiritual legacy will survive the extinction of his body. 

The opera is an organized entity with a remarkable formal cohesion. The 
over-all conception binds the vast stylistic differences of the score together. One 
encounters devices of Gothic polyphony as well as evocations of impressionist 
origin. The range of expression is astonishing. Stylized folklore, medieval and 
protestant church music, Renaissance dances, baroque counterpoint, classical 
symphonic forms, expressionist uproar—Busoni weaves these elements into a 
comprehensive pattern. He is very fond of dramatic counterpoint, for example in 
the mutual entanglement of the complicated choruses of the demons and the major 
splendours of the angelic chorus in the jubilant Credo of resurrection; or in a 
later scene where the Ein feste Burg of the protestant students breaks against the 
Te Deum of their catholic opponents. The general impression was that Busoni’s 
Doktor Faust belongs among the few operatic masterpieces of our century. : 

The production of the Stadtische Oper matched the quality of the work. It is 
difficult to imagine better singer-actors for the parts of Faust and Mephisto than 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau and Helmut Melchert. Ernst Krukowski was a very 
effective Valentin; the same cannot be said, however, of Helene Werth’s Duchess 
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Elfi Hess 


Mihalovici’s one-act opera, ‘Die Heimkehr’, at Diisseldorf 


of Parma. Credit for the wonderful integration of the whole production must 
go to Richard Kraus, the conductor, Wolf Vélker, the director, and Caspar Neher. 
the designer—and to Carl Ebert for his courage in staging the work. ‘ 

Other events of interest of the Stadtische Oper included the appearances of Leonie 
Rysanek as Senta, Leonora (Forza) and Tosca. At the Staatsoper Kleiber con- 
ducted a broad, though somewhat overburdened, Meistersinger, which vocally 
left much to be desired. Horst Koegler 


At Cologne Dantons Tod (Einem) was added to the repertory, conducted by 
Wolfgang von Nahmer and produced by Erich Bormann, with Charlotte Hoffmann- 
Pauels, Franz Andersson and Albert Weikenmeier. Otto Ackermann conducted 
a new production of Monteverdi's L’Incoronazione di Poppea. 

The season at Dresden has included performances of Handel's Ariadne, conducted 
by Walter Knér and sung by Gudrun Wiistemann, Ruth Lange, Werner Liebing, 
Arno Schellenberg, Hans Lobel, and Theo Adam, and of Daphne, conducted by 
Franz Konwitschny and sung by Wiistemann, Inger Karen, Liebing, Hermann 
Schindler and Karl Heinz Thomann. 


The Hamburg State Opera added a new production of Falstaff to its repertory 
before Christmas, conducted by Leopold Ludwig and produced by Heinz Arnold 
with James Pease in the title role and Lore Hoffmann, Anneliese Rothenberger, 
Gisela Litz and Maria von Ilosvay. At later performances Hans Reinmar appeared 
as a guest in the title role. 

A studio performance of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas was given by the Nordwest- 
deutscher Rundfunk. Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt, who has done so much for British 
music in Germany, conducted the strings of his brilliant orchestra with a delicate 
sense of style and was supported by a rare cast of singers and a splendid chorus. 
Martha Médl sang Dido with consummate artistry and Dora Lindgren was a most 
enjoyable Belinda. The Aeneas was Hermann Prey. This very young baritone of 
the Hamburg State Opera is one of the most promising singers discovered in 
Germany since the war. He has a strong and beautiful voice, shows much technical 
skill and great understanding of his roles, and sings with drive and conviction. 

The Hamburg State Opera meanwhile is planning for the opening of the new 
house in the autumn. Two modern works have been planned for the opening week 
indicating that modern opera is to find a real home in the new house as it has in 
the old. Ernst Krenek’s Pallas Athene weint will have its premiére in Hamburg. 
Extracts from this work (in the form of a three-part symphony comparable to 
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_ Lotte Diimmler 
James Pease as Falstaff, at Hamburg 


*Dantons Tod’ at Cologne: Wilhelm Otto as Robespierre and 


Frans Andersson as Danton 
Gondolt 





Hans Buschhausen 


A scene from Wolfgang Fortner’s new opera, ‘Der Wald’, at Essen : l. to r. 
Helene Millauer, Helmut Melchert and Karl Maria Brucklacher 


Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler Symphony) have been performed here by Krenek 
with the Hamburg Radio Orchestra. To judge by these most colourful and 
moving pieces, an important event is ahead of us. The other work scheduled for 
the opening week is Werner Egk’s Irische Legende, based on Yeats, which is to 
receive its first German performance in Hamburg, after the Salzburg premiére. 
Wolfgang Nolter 


The season at Leipzig has included performances of Otello, Don Carlo, Iphigénie 
en Tauride and Meistersinger 


At Mannheim there have been performances of Mathis der Maler, conducted by 
Herbert Albert, and Le Vin Herbé (Martin), with Hedwig Miiller-Biitow, Heinz 
Sauerbaum and Kurt Albrecht. 
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x ‘ Hans Buschhausen 
A scene from Hermann Reutter’s new opera, * Die Briicke von San Luis Rey’, at Essen. 
Production by Hans Hartleb, set by Alfred Siercke 


The Bavarian State Opera, Munich, recently gave its customary mid-season 
Ring, conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch and sung by Helena Braun, Cacilie 
Reich, Hertha Topper, August Seider, Bernd Aldenhoff, Kurt Béhme, Gottlob 
Frick, Hermann Uhde, Paul Kuen and Richard Bitterauf. Don Giovanni returned 
to the repertory, conducted by Heger, with Annelies Kupper, Elisabeth Linder- 
meier, Ros! Schwaiger, Uhde, Richard Holm, Frantz, Gustav Neidlinger and 
Albrecht Peter 

At Stuttgart a new production of Don Carlo was added to the repertory, conducted 
by Wilhelm Seegelken and produced by Kurt Puhlmann. Trude Eipperle, Ira 
Malaniuk, Josef Traxel, Engelbert Czubock, Otto von Rohr and Wilhelm Schirp 
were the chief singers. Ira Malaniuk and Marianna Radev appeared in some 


performances of Carmen, with Wolfgang Windgassen as José, Alexander Welitsch 
as Escamillo and Lore Wissmann as Micaéla 


Italy 


In the first six weeks of the season the Scala has staged five operas (four of them 
new productions, and one of a world premiére) and one ballet. 

The season opened with Spontini’s La Vestale, on the occasion of the 180th 
anniversary of the composer's birth. It cannot truthfully be said that it aroused a 
great deal of interest. As an opera it is academic, and it does not appeal to popular 
taste. Perhaps because of this, and because it inaugurated the season, the Scala 
lavished quite a lot of care on it. The sets were by Pietro Zuffi, who has drawn his 
inspiration from the true Roman scene: they had that vast impression of grandeur 
that one still gets today on visiting the Fori Traianei. And it must be admitted that 
they were rather beautiful, even if debatable, with their gilded capitals, which 
reminded one more of the 18th Century of Piermarini rather than of pre-Christian 
Rome. Even more surprising were the costumes. A frightful conglomeration of 
colours, designs and styles, they had, apart from the white tunics of the vestali, 
nothing whatever to do with Roman dress. There were feathered headgear, 
pantaloons, and yards of ribbon. 
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The production was by Luchino Visconti, well known in the world of the theatre 
and the film. Here he seemed utterly wasted, so conventional were the movements 
of both chorus and solists. 

The leading role was sung by Maria Meneghini Callas. This time she did not 
seem quite so brilliant: perhaps the part did not suit her, perhaps she was a little 
tired, perhaps, as many maintain, she has sung too much. She is always the sup- 
reme artist, but those tiny faults which had already been detected in her vocalism 
and had been submerged by her other great qualities, now seemed greater and 
more apparent. Franco Corelli, in the part of Licinio, displayed a lovely, warm 
and powerful voice, together with a handsome physique and intelligent expression. 
The High Priest was sung by Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, who was able to make little 
impression in this small and unrewarding role. The same may be said of Ebe 
Stignani and Enzo Sordello.. The chorus sang for the first time under the direction 
of Maestro Mola; he replaces Vittore Veneziani, who has left the Scala. Antonino 
Votto conducted with remarkable coherence and purity of line, caring more 
perhaps for the classical than the romantic aspects of the score. 

A few days later, Donizetti’s L’ Elisir d’ Amore was staged, also in anew production, 
and conducted by Carlo Maria Giulini. Unfortunately the opera did not have the 
success it deserves, mainly because of the musical direction. Giulini is not at all 
suited to this kind of opera; he lacks the lightness of touch and the buoyancy 
demanded by the music. Rosanna Carteri, although possessing the range of a 
soprano leggiero, does not possess its colour, so that here too the part seemed dark 
and heavy; and very much the same may be said of Giuseppe di Stefano, who 
tends to be more a dramatic tenor than formerly. Italo Tajo was the excellent 
Dulcamara, who may perhaps have exaggerated the comic side of the part just 
that little bit too much; Rolando Panerai was an outstanding Belcore. The 
producer, who also designed the sets and costumes, was Franco Zeffirelli, a young 
man of great talent and taste. 

The third production of the season was the world premiére of Darius Milhaud’s 


A scene from Milhaud’s ‘David’ at the Scala: Nicola Rossi-Lemeni (Saul), 
Anselmo Colzani (David) and Giuseppe Modesti (Abner) 


Piccagliani 








Piccagliani 
L. to r. Armand Lunel (librettist of *David’), Milhaud, Ghiringhelli (director of 
the Scala) and De Sabata 
Marcella Pobbe (Bathsheba) and Anselmo Colzani (David), in ‘David’ 








Mario del Monaco as Andrea Chenier, 
at the Scala 


David*. A colossal opera in five acts and 
twelve scenes, demanding the services of 
no less than forty-three singers! Nearly 
three hours of solid music! The Scala is 
famed for its ready hospitality and the 
name of Milhaud was such as to author- 
ise the rosiest of hopes. This time, how- 
ever, our hopes were largely shattered. 
The opera displayed little vitality, 
excessive prolixity and a notable mono- 
tony. Written to celebrate the three 
thousandth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of Jerusalem, it never stirred a soul 
by the slightest degree of sincerely felt 
spirituality. The opera unfolded itself 
with that pleasantness typical of Milhaud. 
Thus the figure of the great Shepherd- 
King lacked delineation, despite the 
film-like succession of scenes which took 
one from the shepherd-boy’s hut to the 
death of the King of the Jews. The one revelation afforded by the production 
was its conductor, Nino Sanzogno. So often sacrificed at the Scala, he estab- 
lished himself through this difficult and gruelling score as a great conductor. The 
whole production ran with exemplary smoothness. Two choruses, innumerable 
singers, dancers and an augmented orchestra obeyed his every gesture. He even 
managed to infuse some life into an otherwise earthbound score, imposing on it a 
rhythm without which it could not possibly have survived. It is obviously 
impossible to mention all the forty-three singers, many of whom had such tiny parts 
as to have gone all but unnoticed. I shall only mention Anselmo Colzani, in the 
principal role, who sang extremely well, hard put to it as he was, for if the others 
had more or less irrelevant parts, he was constantly on stage! The sets were by 
Nicola Benois who, well aware of the theatre’s resources, brought into play an 
enormous quantity of machinery for the frequent changes of scene, which aimed 
more than anything else at the grandiose. The production was by Margherita Wal- 
mann, who conducted masses of people upon the stage dumping them anywhere. In 
short, the grandeur of the undertaking, to sing the marvellous achievements of the King 
who gave unity to the Hebrews and founded Jerusalem, was all expressed in terms of 
quantity: lots ‘of music, lots of singers, lots of scenes. Unfortunately, as is often 
the case, the quality suffered from all this profusion. 

After David we should have had Trovatore, but owing to illness, Mario del Monaco 
was unable to sing in this opera. Fortunately however he was able to sing in 
another, no less welcome to the public, Andrea Chenier. Antonino Votto, who 
conducted, was as impeccable as ever. This conductor is not generally popular. 
His pre-occupation is to be rather than to shine ; he does not care to be an interesting 
or controversial interpreter, but rather an irreproachable performer. Del Monaco 
once more displayed his magnificent and powerful vocal qualities; it is a pity that 
the same adjectives may not be attributed to his qualities as a singer. With him 
again was Maria Meneghini Callas, rather wasted I thought in this part which she 
nevertheless sustained with dignity. 

Finally came Bizet’s Carmen. This had been announced as being produced in 
its original edition. The originality consisted in the opera being sung in French 
(by Italians) and in being both conducted and produced by Herbert von Karajan. 








. be _ the stage premiére, the work had been performed in concert version 
in Israe 
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Karajan has without doubt great artistic merits, and has given some wonderful 
performances at the Scala. This time however he failed. He practically froze the 
opera, robbing it of much of its original vigour. The production was debatable, 
we had a sort of congealed Spain as seen through the eyes of a Northerner; yet it 
had its good points, and the disciplined orchestra brought out qualities in the score 
that are generally lost. Giulietta Simionato as the heroine was very good, if perhaps 
a little restrained and awkward, unable to give full vent to her possibilities as a 
singer and an actress. As Don José, Giuseppe di Stefano was brilliant, creating a 
lively character and singing with heroic tones. Escamillo was sung by the only 
Frenchman in the company, Michel Roux; very good but a little cold, possibly 
because of the somewhat light timbre of his voice. Rosanna Carteri sang Micaéla, 
sustaining the test brilliantly, even if her voice still is rather dark. Gino del Signore, 
Giuseppe Modesti, Enzo Sordello, Graziella Sciutti and Luisa Ribacchi completed 
the cast. The settings, again new, were by Ita Mazimovna; she created two lovely 
stage pictures, full of light, for the first and last acts, but was not perhaps quite so 
successful in the second and third. Riccardo Malipiero 


The season at the Teatro Massimo, Catania, has included performances of Carmen 
(Miriam Pirazzini, Bruna Fabbrini; Aldo Bertocci; conductor Questa), La 
Fanciulla del West (Maria Caniglia, Umberto Borsd, Piero Guelfi; conductor Mario 
Parenti), Sonnambula (Virginia Zeani; Mario Petri; conductor Mario Parenti), 
Maria Egiziaca (Respighi) (Fabbrini, Anna di Stasio, Gino del Signore), Finto 
Arlecchino (Malipiero) (Claudia Parada, Carmen Piccini, Bruno Carmassi) and 
Alba di Gloria (by Leonard Attolini Parada). 

The season at the Teatro Comunale, Florence, opened with Nabucco, conducted 
by Tullio Serafin and sung by Anita Cerquetti, Pirazzini, Francesco Albanese, 
Tito Gobbi and Boris Christoff. This was followed by Bohéme, with Cesy Broggini, 
Zeani, Gianni Poggi, Gobbi and Christoff, conductor Emidio Tieri; L’Elisir d’ 
Amore, with Zeani, Poggi, Gobbi and Giuseppe Taddei, conductor Franco Ghione; 
and Parsifal, with Margarita Kenney, Bernd Aldenhoff, Otto von Rohr, Gustav 
Neidlinger and Jean Stern, conductor Serafin. 

At Brescia the season opened with Catalani’s Loreley, sung by Anna de Cavalieri, 
Aurelia Beltrami, Borsd, Piero Campolonghi and Carmassi. This was followed 


C. M. Cristini’s design for ‘Guglielmo Ratcliff’, at Naples 














by Rigoletto (Savarese in the title role), Bohéme (Rosetta Noli, Piero Mirando 
Ferraro), Manon (Elena Rizzieri, Agostino Lazzari) and IJ Piccolo Marat (Mas- 
cagni) (Achille Braschi, Noli and Ugo Novelli). 

Ester Dinacci writes from Naples: Two splendid revivals were staged during 
December at the San Carlo, Guglielmo Ratcliff and Lohengrin. Guglielmo 
Ratcliff was a juvenile opera written by Mascagni, revised and performed for the 
first time in 1895 at the Scala. Vittorio De Santis took the title role, and other 
singers were Rosetta Noli, Gianna Pederzini, Paolo Silveri, Piero de Palma and 
Plinio Clabassi. Lohengrin was performed on December 26, the traditional San 
Silvestro night. Gino Penno, Renata Tebaldi, Elena Nicolai, Gian Giacomo 
Guelfi and Giulio Neri composed the magnificent cast. The Italian singers with 
their beautiful voices gave of their best, reaching a high standard, even if they did 
not give a completely Wagnerian interpretation. Santini was the conductor. 

In January performances were given of The Medium and Vespri Siciliani. The 
former, heard for the first time in Naples, held the audience’s interest and attention. 
Pederzini had a personal success as Madame Flora. Monica was warmly sung by 
Dora Gatta; the conductor was Ugo Rapalo. Vespri Siciliani had an outstanding 
performance, conducted by Tullio Serafin. The principal singers were Anna de 
Cavalieri, Mario Filippeschi, Guelfi and Neri. 

The season at the Politimea, Palermo, included performances of Norma (Caterina 
Mancini, Maria Benedetti, Renato Gavarini, Giorgio Algorta; conductor Ziino), 
Cavalleria Rusticana (Simona dell’Argine, Lauri-Volpi), Zanetto (Mascagni) 
(Beltrami), L’Amico Fritz (Beltrami, Lauri-Volpi) and Lucia di Lammermoor (Erina 
Valli, Luigi Infantino). 

The season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi, Trieste, continued with performances 
of The Flying Dutchman with Gigliola Frazzoni, Rolando Panerai, Mario Petri; 
La Figlia di Jorio (Pizzetti) with Clara Petrella, Luisa Malagrida, Vittoria Palombini, 
Antonio Annaloro, Piero Guelfi; Zaza (Leoncavallo) with Fiorella Carmen Forti, 
Giuseppina Sani, Nicola Filacuridis, Panerai, Don Giovanni with Anna Maria 
Rovere, Ester Orell, Ornella Rovero, Juan Oncina, Paolo Silveri; and L’ Amico 
Fritz with Forti, Alvino Misciano and Vito Susca. 

The summer season at the Verona Arena will probably include performances of 
Rienzi with Gino Penno, Carmen with Giulietta Simionato and Fedora Barbieri, 
Franco Corelli and Mario del Monaco, and Ballo in Maschera with Poggi and 
Tagliavini. 


Monaco 

The season at Monte Carlo lasts from January to April and will include the world 
premiére of Le Jeu de l’Amour et du Hasard, by Henri Rabaud. The repertory 
consists of Carmen, Cenerentola, Lakmé, Trovatore, Traviata, Aida, Boris Godunov, 
Figaro and Tristan. Artists engaged include: Marthe Angelici, Angelica Cravcenco, 
Ira Malaniuk, Giuditta Mazzoleni, Tatiana Menotti, Martha Médl, Elena Nicolai, 
Gianna Pederzini, Mado Robin, Lydia Romanova, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Giulietta 
Simoniato, Ebe Stignani, Renata Tebaldi, Eugenia Zareska and Sieglinde Wagner; 
Victor Autran, Carlo Bergonzi, Renato Capecchi, Willy Clément, Michel Dens, 
Paul Derenne, Wilhelm Felden, Augusto Frati, Tito Gobbi, Erich Kunz, Max 
Lichtegg, Gustav Neidlinger, Louis Noguéra, Juan Oncina, Vittorio Pandano, 
Gino Penno, Alfred Poell, Aldo Protti, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Marjan Rus, Pierre 
Savignol, Marco Stefanoni, Italo Tajo, Giuseppe Taddei, Wolfgang Windgassen, 
Ludwig Weber and Wenko Wenkoff. The conductors are Otto Ackermann, 
Richard Blareau, Ferdinand Leitner, Angelo Questa, Tullio Serafin, Albert Wolff, 
Manno Wolf-Ferrari and Marc-César Scotto. 


Portugal 


‘The German season at the San Carlos Theatre, Lisbon, opened on January 19 
with Tannhduser, sung by Herta Wilfert, Set Svanholm, Heinz Imdahl and Kurt 
Bohme. This was followed by Iphigénie en Tauride (Wiltert, Imdahl, Karl Dénch), 
Arabella (Anny Schlemm, Martha Hermann, Schéffler), Freischiitz (Wilfert, 
Hannelore Steffek, Kurt Wehofschitz, Bohme), Hansel und Gretel (Ros| Zapf, Steffek) 
and Gétterddmmerung (Helene Werth, Margarita Kenney, Ruth Siewert, Ludwig 
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Birgit Nilsson as Briinnhilde 


Suthaus, Schéffler, Dénch, Arnold van 
Mill). The conductors were Georg 
Solti, Georges Sebastian and Pedro de 
Freitas Branco. The Italian season is 
due to open on March 10 and will last 
until May 12. The opening opera will 
be Mosé (Rossini) with Caterina 
Mancini, Pirazzini, Francesco Albanese 
and Neri; this will be followed by La 
Fanciulla del West (Caniglia, Mario 
Ortica, Gobbi), Tosca (Caniglia, Tag- 
liavini, Gobbi) and Aida (Stella, 
Pirazzini, Filippeschi, Gobbi, Neri). 


Sweden 


The outstanding event of the 
Stockholm Royal Opera season has been 
the remarkably fine first Gétter- 
dammerung (or in Swedish, Ragnarok) 
Briinnhilde of Birgit Nilsson. In this 
performance Leon Bjérker made a 
dramatic Hagen, and Sigurd Bjérling 
arobust Gunther; and as Siegfried, 
Svanholm scaled new dramatic heights. 


Summer Festivals 


(See also pages 120-121 in February OPERA) 





EDINBURGH 

August 21 to September 10. 

Opera performances will be given by the Glyndebourne Opera. 

Falstaff. Graziella Sciutti, Amalia Pini, Fernanda Cadoni; Fernando Corena, 
Geraint Evans, Juan Oncina, Antonio Cassinelli. Conductor, Vittorio Gui. 

La Forza del Destino. Sena Jurinac; David Poleri, Marko Réthmiiller, Ian 
Wallace. Conductor, Carlo Maria Giulini. * 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia. Graziella Sciutti; Juan Oncina, Sesto Bruscantini, 
Antonio Cassinelli, lan Wallace. Conductor, Gui. 

FLORENCE : 

Full details of the Maggio Musicale, which will probably open on May 4 with 
a revival of Donizetti’s Don Sebastiano, are not yet to hand. But the festival is being 
planned on the largest scale yet, and will, according to information received from 
Italy, include a complete Ring cycle; Ariadne auf Naxos; an opera in one act by 
Leonard Bernstein, conducted by the composer; an opera by Janacek; and works 
by Verdi, Bellini and Rossini. Organizations that will participate in the Festival, 
if all the plans materialise, include the Berlin and Vienna companies, the English 
Opera Group, and various ballet companies. 

HOLLAND 

June 15 to July 15. : = 

L’Italiana in Algeri. Giulietta Simionato, Eugenia Ratti, Mafalda Masini. 
Cesare Valletti, Mario Petri, Marcello Cortis, Enrico Campi. Conductor, Carlo 
Maria Giulini, producer Franco Zeffirelli. 

Le Nozze di Figaro. Conductor, Josef Krips. 

Don Giovanni. Conductor, Josef Krips. 

Eugen Onegin. Conductor, Alexander Krannhals. 

Singers will include Gré Brouwenstijn, Cora Canne Meyer, Suzanne Danco, 
Nel Duval, Greet Koeman, Wilma Lipp, Lidy van der Veen and Hilde Zadek; 
Theo Baylé, Jos Barcksen, Scipio Colombo, August Gschwend, Guus Hoekman, 
Fritz Ollendorff, Chris Scheffer, Ramon Vinay and Franz Vroons. 
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Gramophone Records 


LES TROYENS A CARTHAGE (Berlioz), with Arda Mandikian (Dido), Janine 
Collard (Anna), Micheline Rolle (Ascagne), Jean Giraudeau (Aeneas), Bernard 
Gallet (Iopas and Hylas), Xavier Depraz (Narbal), George Abdoun (Ist Soldier, 
Trojan Chief and Ghost of Chorébe), André Dran (2nd Soldier, Mercury, other 
Ghosts). Orchestra of the Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris. L’Ensemble Vocal of 
Paris. Hermann Scherchen. LONDON DTL 93001 3. 

Lord Harewood, in the new edition of Kobbé, writes: ‘Les Troyens is one of the 
few neglected masterpieces of opera from the past that remains to be discovered.” 
He then goes on to quote Donald Grout: ‘Les Troyens is the most important French 
opera of the nineteenth century, the masterpiece of one of France’s greatest com- 
posers, the Latin counterpart of Wagner’s Teutonic Ring .. . in a country properly 
appreciative of its cultural monuments it would seem that Les Troyens ought to be 
produced regularly at state expense until singers, conductors and public are brought 
to realise its greatness. Of all the works of the French grand-opera school in the 
nineteenth century, this is the one most worthy of being so preserved.’ 

With these views of this work I most heartily concur; and for that very reason 
I find this recording both welcome and frustrating. Welcome, because it is 
wonderful to be able to hear, whenever one likes, this wonderful score, with page 
after page of exciting and beautiful music; frustrating, because much of the per- 
formance falls so much below standard, that the detractors of Berlioz, and of this 
opera in particular, will have a fine piece of propaganda in their campaign to 
prevent this work from being given in London. 

Scherchen does not seem to have the feeling for this kind of French music that 
Beecham has, and although there are many thrilling moments, there is much coarse 
playing and lack of poetry. Arda Mandikian is the Dido. Some of the things she 
does well—she is particularly distinguished in the love duet Nuit d’Ivresse, and is 
never less than adequate, always displaying great intelligence; but for the great 
dramatic outbursts she has not those Wagnerian reserves of tone that are so 
necessary for this role. Jean Giraudeau is a lyric Aeneas, and is quite miscast in a 
part that has employed such heroic singers as Georges Thill and Helge Roswaenge. 

Janine Collard is an adequate Anna, but the supporting men are not really good, 
and sing either with constricted tone, too much tremolo, or both. The recording 
is not of the highest standard, and tends to coarseness. 

H.D.R. 


SADKO (Rimsky-Korsakov), with Elizabeta Shumskaya (Volkhova), Vera Davidova 
(Liubava), Elizabeta Antonova (Nezhata), Georgi Nelepp(Sadko), Ivan Kozlovsky (Indian 
Merchant), Pavel Lisitsian (Venetian Merchant), Mark Reizen (Viking Merchant), 
Alexander Peragudov (Sopeli), Tikhon Tchernyakov (First Elder), Ilya Bogdanov 
(Apparition), Sergei Krasovsky (King of the Sea), Sergei Koltipin (Duda). Orchestra 
and Chorus of Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow. Nicolai Golovanov. MONARCH MWL 
313-6. 


In his autobiography, Rimsky-Korsakov reveals that he became interested in 
Sadko as an operatic subject in the early eighteen-eighties (he had already written 
a symphonic poem Sadko in the summer of 1867), that he started thinking seriously 
about it during 1894, and had nearly finished the libretto by the spring of 1895. 
Some re-consideration caused delay, and the work was not actually performed 
until December 26, 1897. The composer seems to have been very pleased with 
his bylina or heroic opera, and particularly with the way in which he had successfully 
blended the folk and the fantastic elements. And, when one listens to so good a 
performance as the one here recorded, one cannot help thinking that he was 
perfectly right. 

The one real drawback of the set under review is that it includes no libretto; 
so a summary may be helpful. Tableau J. The merchants of Novgorod rejoice 
at their prosperity. Nezhata sings of the heroic past, Sadko disconcerts by suggesting 
in his song that Novgorod would be rich if only its ships could reach the open sea. 
Tableau Il. By Lake Ilmen, Sadko’s singing attracts the swans, one of whom 
turns into Volkhova, the Sea Princess. She and Sadko fall in love, and she 
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prophesies that he will catch three golden fish in the lake, that he will journey to a 
foreign land, that she will wait faithfully for him. Tableau III. Liubava, Sadko’s 
wife, laments his absence. Tableau IV. The busy quayside of Novgorod. Sadko 
wins a bet—his head against the wealth of all those present—that golden fish can 
be caught in the lake. He agrees to take only the merchants’ ships, and three 
foreigners, a Viking, an Indian, and a Venetian sing to entice him to visit their 
native lands. Tableau V. On his way home, Sadko’s ship is becalmed. To placate 
the King of the Sea, Sadko leaves the ship, and is immediately carried away. 
Tableau VI. At the bottom of the sea, the wedding of Sadko and Volkhova is 
celebrated, but the vigour of the dance causes a storm. An apparition warns that 
the reign of the King of the Sea is at anend. Scene VII. Volkhova sings as Sadko 
sleeps by Lake Ilmen, then vanishes to become the River Volkhova which flows 
from the lake to the sea. Liubava finds Sadko, and the people rejoice at the success 
of his voyage. 

The melodic invention is on a high level, better I think than in The Snow 
Maiden, and perhaps as good as in Cog d’Or (the two operas of Rimsky-Korsakov 
now best-known to English opera-goers). The prelude, to my way of thinking a 
most beautiful, atmospheric piece of orchestral writing, should show you if this 
music is for you or not. Or again, the opening of Tableau II; or the love duet 
of Sadko and Volkhova in the same scene, with its contrasted quick and slow 
sections; or the almost Petrushka-like variety of the crowd scene of Tableau IV: 
or of course the three really splendid songs for the merchants in this same scene— 
the score is full of beautiful music. 

The performance under Golovanov makes a splendid impression, and the 
magnificent singing of the chorus is matched by some very fine orchestral playing. 
Unfortunately, though the women of the cast obviously know what they are about, 
their voices as recorded (in real life, they may be all right) have an unattractive wiriness, 
with very shrill quality at the top. The men are excellent. Nelepp, the Sadko, 
is a superior and authoritative artist, and no one could resist Reizen as the Viking 
Guest—a voice with much of Christoff’s splendour, though perhaps used with 
less than his meticulous sense of style. Lisitsian sings the Venetian Barcarolle, 
very well, but the best singing of the set to my mind comes with Kozlovsky’s per- 
formance of the perennial Hindu Song. He sings with the requisite honeyed tone, 
the semiquaver semitones are immaculately clean, and the song is shaped with 
the art of a great singer, mostly by a highly developed control of tonal colouring 
and by perfectly graded dynamics. The set as a whole can be highly — 
mended. ‘ 


MANON LESCAUT (Puccini), with Renata Tebaldi (Manon), Mario del Monaco 
(Des Grieux), Mario Borriello (Lescaut), Fernando Corena (Geronte), Piero di 
Palma (Edmondo), Antonio Sacchetti (Innkeeper and Sergeant), Luisa Ribacchi 
(Singer), Adelio Zagonara (Dancing Master). Chorus and Orchestra of Santa 
Cecilia, Rome. Molinari-Pradelli. DECCA LXT 2995/7. 

Decca issues its fourth Puccini opera with Tebaldi as its heroine. This is the 
first LP Manon Lescaut available in this country, though once again there is a 
Cetra recording available in Italy, with Clara Petrella, Vasco Campagnano and 
Saturno Meletti in the leading roles; while last summer a recording was made in 
Rome for H.M.V. with Licia Albanese in the title role ; : 

Manon Lescaut has not been heard in this country since 1937, more is the pity, 
for it contains some of Puccini’s most exciting writing for the voice, especially 
in the second act. I am sure that this work would be a success with our new operatic 
public, and hope we will not have to wait too long before it is given at one or other 
of our two national opera houses. : ‘ 

Now whenever I do not give wholehearted approbation to Tebaldi, Iam accused 
of being prejudiced. Let me say once and for all 1 think this singer’s voice one 
of the most beautiful now before the public; I find her singing often exciting and 
rarely vulgar. In this recording I do not really believe in her Manon; already in 
Act I she is too mature, there is little of that hint of archness that I look for in a 
Manon. In the love duet there is glorious tone in plenty, but little of the seductive- 
ness that is really wanted. In other words if you want lush and beautiful singing of 
Puccini’s melodies, here it is—if you want in addition Manon Lescaut, then you 
haven't got it as far as Tebaldi is concerned. 
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Del Monaco is less vulgar than usual, and displays more artistry than in anything 
he has previously done. There is no denying the sheer magnificence of this voice. 
Borriello offers a well sung but rather dry Lescaut, and Corena as Geronte is 
as outstanding as usual. 

Pradelli conducts much in the way Bellezza used to before the war; noise, 
excitement, bustle, not much nuance, and plenty of compromise with the singers. 


REQUIEM MASS (Verdi), with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Oralia Dominguez, Giuseppe 
di Stefano, Cesare Siepi. Orchestra & Chorus of La Scala, Milan. Victor de 
Sabata. COL 33 CX 1195-6. 

As someone who has admired unreservedly de Sabata’s interpretation of the 
Verdi Requiem in the concert hall, this recorded performance is something of a 
disappointment. .The almost inaudible pianissimi, the exaggerated dramatic 
climaxes are all part of de Sabata’s concert-hall technique; divorced from the 
Maestro’s presence, they mean far less and sound cheaper. Of course the Scala 
orchestra play magnificently, and the chorus, trained by Veneziani, is admirable. 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf has neither the weight of tone nor the Latin warmth for 
much of this music; to be sure she sings artistically and with feeling, but there is 
something artificial about much that she does. Oralia Dominguez makes a most 
glorious sound; a full rich voice like a young Stignani. Di Stefano sometimes 
sings too loudly, ana the voice has lost some of that velvety quality it once had. 
Siepi is probably the best Italian basso-cantante of today. He has not the sheer 
magnificence of a Pinza, but he phrases well and sings with a firm line. As we are 
soon to get the Toscanini version of this work, I would suggest that intending 
purchasers of the Requiem’ should wait until a comparison can be made between 
the two sets. 

H.D.R. 


French 

Mireille : Chanson de Magali, Act II ; Roméo et Juliette : O nuit divine, Act II 
& Va, je t'ai pardonné, Act IV; Carmen: Parle-moi de ma mére, Act II; Manon : 
Et je sais votre nom, Act I (Pierrette Alarie, Léopold Simoneau. Champs-Elysées 
Theatre Orchestra. Dervaux). LONDON Ducretet-Thomson. DTL 93018. Not 
a happy recording début, as far as this country is concerned, for Mr and Mrs 
Simoneau. All the excerpts have been far better done in recent performances, 
with the exception of the Mireille. One would have thought that Simoneau's voice 
would have made him an ideal des Grieux, but this is not the case here. Alarie is 
not really large scale enough for these parts, it is as a soubrette that she really 
shines. L’Ecole des Maris (Bondeville): Selection (Mado Robin, Agnes Disney, 
Jean Giraudeau, R. Massard, Louis Lusy, Xavier Depraz. Orchestra and Chorus 
of Opéra-Comique, Paris. Albert Wolff). LONDON TW 91024. This selection 
is from an opera that has been in and out the Paris repertory ever since 1935. Based 
on Moliére, it appears a frothy galiic affair, which would seem not really for 
export. Louis Musy offers the best individual performance. 


German 

Idomeneo: Zeffiretti lusinghieri & Don Giovanni: Recit. Crudele ? and Aria, 
Non mi dir (Schwarzkopf. Philharmonia. Pritchard). COl. SEL 1515. A good 45 
made from two of the nine Mozart arias sung by Schwarzkopf on 33 CX 1069. 
The Idomeneo is beautiful but cold, the Don Giovanni over-cautious. Fidelio : 
Overture & Tristan und Isolde : Frelude, Act III (Vienna Philharmonic and 
Philharmonia. Furtwangler). HMV 7 ER 5036. A 45 transfer from the complete 
recordings of Fidelio and Tristan under Furtwangler. A memento of this con- 
auctor’s personal readings of these two particular orchestral preludes. 


Italian 

Lucia di Lammermoor : Regnava nel silenzio—Quando rapito; Tombe degl’avi 
miei—Fra poco a me ricoverd (Callas, di Stefano. Serafin). COL.SEL 1522. Two 
plums from the complete Columbia Lucia reviewed last May. Callas’s coloratura 
in the Quando rapito is something to wonder at. Aida: Morir, si pura e bella ! 
& Tosca: Or lasciami al lavord (Caniglia, Gigli). HMV 7 ER 5037. The tomb 
scene from Aida minus La fatal pietra, ana the love duet from Tosca, or as much 
of it as a 45 will accommodate. Gigli was never a classic Radames, but his 
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Cavaradossi is remembered with pleasure by many. Caniglia never had a par- 
ticularly beautiful voice and so her Tosca is better than her Aida. But this is 
nevertheless a worthwhile disc. Manon Lescaut: In quell trine morbide & Sola, 
perduta, abbandonata ; Madama Butterfly: Un bel di & Con onor muore; La 
Bohéme: Si, mi chiamano Mimi & Donde lieta usci; Suor Angelica: Senza 
Mamma; Gianni Schicchi: O mio Babbino caro; Turandot: Signore, ascolta!, In 
questa r2ggia & Tu che di gel sei cinta (Callas. Philharmonia. Serafin). COL. 
33CX1204. Only an artist with Callas’s gifts and artistry would attempt such a 
recital, Turandot and Liu, Lauretta and Butterfly! Although the vibrato is 
much in evidence, so is this singer’s wonderful ability to sing phrase after phrase 
with real freshness. The Jn questa reggia must be one of the most exciting pieces 
of singing to have been recorded for many a day. The Suor Angelica piece has been 
sadly in need of a satisfactory recording, though Magda Olivero’s had a lot to 
commend it. Mimi is the one part which I do not think comes off. Orchestral 
accompaniment and conducting of Serafin could hardly be bettered. Tosca : 
Recondita armonia ; Love duet ; Scarpia’s monologue ; Vissi d’arte; E lucevan 
le stelle; Tosca/Cavaradossi duet. (Luisa Malagrida, Carlo Franzini, Antonio Salsedo. 
Orchestra Antonio Guarnieri, Milano. Arrigo Guarnieri). PHILIPS NBL 5001. 
A Tosca pot-pourri, the standard of which is the kind one would probably meet 
in the smaller Italian provincial opera houses. Malagrida, who sang a good Butterfly 
in London some two and a half years ago, is a Tosca who just misses coming into 
the front rank. The voice is generous, pleasant to listen to, and often exciting; but 
she pnrases none too intelligently and sometimes scoops up to her high notes. 
The two men are on a much lower level; and orchestra and conductor, though well 
recorded, not exactly polished. 


Recitals 

Pagliacci: Vesti la giubba ; Faust: Sa'ut demeure ; Bohéme: Che gelida manina; 
L’ Africana: O paradiso ; Cavalleria : Mamma, quel vino é generoso ; Carmen: 
La fleur que tu m’avais jetée (Jussi Bjérling. RCA Victor Orchestra, Cellini and 
Orchestra under Nils Grevillius). HMV BLP 1055. This is one of the best tenor 
LP recitals to have come my way. Although all the pieces are transfers either from 
complete opera recordings or existing 78’s, they all represent the best of this singer's 
achievements, and are examples of all that is good in tenor singing. The O paradiso 
and Che gelida manina rank with many great performances of the past. Hilde 
Giiden Recitals Nos. 2 and 3 contain extracts from Wiener Blut, Fledermaus, Der 
Tapfere Soldat, Sissy, Countess Maritza, Madame Pompadour, The Dollar Princess, 
Gipsy Love, The Zarewitsch, The Merry Widow, A Waltz Dream, Fanny Elssler, 
and others. These are sung with Miss Giiden’s usual charm, and cool clear voice. 
The Vienna State Opera chorus and orchestra are conducted by Wilhelm Schénherr; 
and if you like this sort of hotch-potch, you won’t go wrong over these two discs. 
DECCA LW 5133 and 5126. The Nursery Song Cycle (Mussorgsky) & In the Silence 
of Night; Lilacs; Summer Nights; The Alder Tree; Oh, Cease thy Singing, Maiden 
Fair ; Sorrow in Springtime ; The Soldier's Bride ; Vocalise (All by Rachmaninov) 
(Maria Kurenko. Vsevolod Pastukhoff, piano). CAPITOL CTL 7068. Maria Kurenko 
was born in Russia, but has made her home in America for many years. She sang 
considerably in opera, but in recent years her career has been in the concert hall. 
The Mussorgsky cycle is most artistically sung, but the Rachmaninov songs 
need a more sensuous tone than this singer obviously now possesses. 


Ernani, involami; 11 Trovatore: D’amor  sull'ali rosee; Méefistofele: 
L’altra notte; Madame Sans-Géne: Che me ne faccio; Pagliacci: Ballatella and 
Silvio-Nedda duet; Bianca e Fernando (Bellini): Sorgi, o padre; Guglielmo Tell: 
Selve opaca; Madama Butterfly: Ancora un passo or via; Tosca: Vissi d’arte 
(Claudia Muzio). LONDON TWV 91053. : 

Here is the first LP to be issued in this country of a selection of arias made by 
a great singer in the days before electric recording. Muzio, who died in 1936 
when only 44, made these recordings between 1918 and 1924. Now to those who 
have been brought up only on electrical recording and who know Muzio only from 
her Cecilia and Otello discs, the technical quality of these re-recordings will seem 
most inadequate; but to the lover of real singing, to the collector of vocal treasures, 
then this disc will be most welcome despite all the imperfections. Both Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor and Alec Robertson in ‘The Gramophone’ cite Vissi d’Arte on this 
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disc as a model of how this aria can be sung without a surfeit of emotion and sobs 
at the end. The Trovatore is a wonderful example of classical Verdi singing. In 
fact each of the pieces is a pearl on its own. This venture deserves to be supported, 
and then perhaps other similar discs will soon be forthcoming. 

H.D.R. 


Book Reviews 


MUSIC AT COURT. Four Eighteenth-century Studies by Alan Yorke-Long. 
Introduction by Professor Edward Dent. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson 18s.) 

Those who have read Alan Yorke-Long’s previous articles in OPERA, on “The 
Castrati’ and ‘A Royal Opera Composer’ (Maria Antonia Walburga, Electress of 
Saxony), will know that he tempered a scholar’s research into the minutiae of 
eighteenth-century court music (and of the organization of musical life) with a 
lively interest in personality and a taste for anecdote. He planned to write a 
comprehensive history of eighteenth-century court music; the present book will 
show what we have lost by his early death. For this major work was put aside 
half-complete, while he busied himself with further research and occasional articles. 

He planned four accounts, ‘too spirited for his half-completed history’, of music 
at the courts of Leopold I of Austria, Charles Eugene of W iirttemberg, Maria 
Antonia of Saxony and Frederick the Great; his strength failed before he could 
complete the first of these (which were tackled in reverse order) and he suggested 
that the sequence be introduced, instead, with a chapter from his major history, 
on music at the court of Parma. These four studies, of music in Parma, Wirttem- 
berg, Dresden and Berlin, comprise the present volume, which is prefaced by an 
account of Alan Yorke-Long by Patrick Trevor-Roper, and introduced by Pro- 
fessor Dent. 

Perhaps the main point for a reviewer to make—since it comes as a pleasant 
surprise to find the fruits of musical research entertaining—is that the book is 
lively and readable. The three pages of the opera article on Maria Antonia expand 
into a witty twenty, and her circle is vividly described. Music at Court is recom- 
mended to all opera-lovers; composers, singers and patrons whose names they will 
know in other contexts pass often through its pages; and it recreates a living back- 
ground for operatic life in the eighteenth century. We hope that more of Yorke- 
Long’s major history may perhaps be given us. A.P. 


EVERYMAN’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC (Revised edition): compiled by Eric 

Blom. (Dent 15s) 

First published in 1946 this is an invaluable little reference book for the 
musician’s bookshelf—factual, uncritical, and full of cross-references, Mr Blom 
decided that living performers should have no place in this dictionary. Performers 
who have died since 1946 are now included, and indeed the work of revision 
obviously went on to the last possible moment, for the names of the late Clemens 
Krauss and others who died during 1954 are included. H.D.R. 

Italian Opera at the Stoll. A three-weeks’ season of Italian opera is due to 
open at the Stoll on March 7, and continue until March 26, after which the 
company will be heard for one week at the Golder’s Green Hippodrome (March 28 
to April 7). The repertory will consist of L’Elisir d’ Amore, La Traviata, Il Trovatore, 
La Bohéme, Tosca and Manon (Massenet). The artists will include Margherita 
Carosic, Marcella de Grandis, Vera Magrini, Jeda Valtriani, Kyra Vayne 
(sopranos); Maria Teresa Bertasi, Paola Stacchini (mezzo-sopranos); Piero 
Miranda Ferraro, Ermanno Lorenzi, Attilio Planinse, Carlo Zampighi (tenors); 
Franco Mieli, Guido Mazzini (baritones); Salvatore de Tomasso, Edgardo di 
Stassio, Arturo La Porta (basses). The conductors will be Manrico de Tura and 


David Ellenberg; the producer is Alci Carlo Azzolini, and the artistic director of 


the company is Fausto de Tura. Carosio will sing in all the performances of 
Manon, in two of L’Elisir d’Amore and in one of Boh?me. 
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Opera Diary 


Stoll Theatre. Prince Igor (January 24) 

Prince Igor was, in a way, an odd choice for the Zagreb company’s 
London début; one would have thought that the one Yugoslav national 
opera the company brought, Ero the Joker, would have been the obvious 
selection. However, Prince Igor sung in Serbo-Croat it was. 

Many of the audience were no doubt making their first acquaintance with 
Borodin’s posthumous opera; a work that has many passages of great 
beauty and drama, but which is so long and so lacking in any unity of style 
and form, that it has, in the past, suffered at the hands of various producers 
and conductors who have cut it, rearranged it and generally played havoc 
with it, in attempts to give it some semblance of unity. Often this has 
resulted in performances of the opera that have been far removed from 
anything Borodin and his librettist ever had in mind. 

Prince Igor was last heard in London in 1937 in one of these rearrange- 
ments; that was at Covent Garden when it was sung in French by a company 
of mixed nationalities including Dennis Noble, André Burdino, Sinnaide 
Lissitschkina, Angelica Cravcenco and Georges Doubrowsky. On that 
occasion the overture was played between two scenes in the second act; 
the Polovstian dances were given after the departure of Prince Igor for 
whose entertainment they were primarily intended; and Borodin’s On the 
Steppes of Central Asia was played as an orchestral interlude before the 
last scene ! Two years previously, in 1935, the work had been sung in 
German by Herbert Janssen, Charles Kullmann, Elisabeth Rethberg, Karin 
Branzell and Alexander Kipnis, and was given virtually complete, i.e. the 
scene in which Ovlur helps Igor to escape was included, and so was the trio 
for Vladimir, Kontchakovna and Igor. The Zagreb production omitted 
the whole of this important scene, and so probably most people were left 
wondering just how the Prince was able to ride up to the walls of Poutvil 
in the last act. 

There was another reason for regretting the omission of the whole of 
Act III on this occasion, for we were thus denied the opportunity of hearing 
more of Drago Bernadic, whose singing of the Khan was the outstanding 
thing of this performance. A giant of a man, with one of those deep, dark, 
Slav voices, he made the Khan a really primitive and menacing figure. 
Bernadic may not have the artistry of a Christoff, but nevertheless he is a 
considerable performer and one we would like to hear again. 

The title role was sung by Vladimir Ruzdjak, a young baritone who has 
recently been singing Verdi roles with the Hamburg Opera. His light, 
well-schooled baritone is not really the right type of voice for Igor; but he 
sang with style and feeling, and never forced. Maria Podvinec, a seasoned 
artist, was Jaroslavna. She possesses that kind of Slav voice which many 
people in this country do not like, i.e. a voice that is inclined to excessive 
vibrato, and one which is apt to spread at the top when under pressure. 
But, nonetheless, it is a voice of considerable natural beauty. 

Nada Putar was a voluptuous and seductive Kontchakovna to look at; 
her singing however would probably have frightened off any prospective 
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suitor, and certainly one as shy and immature as Rudolf Francl (not Noni 
Zunec as the programme would have had us believe). Tomislav Neralic 
was a coarse, uncouth Galitzki; although he possesses a fine voice, he 
sang with little artistry. Gregor Radev and Franjo Paulik deserve mention 
for their tasteful performances as the two comic musicians, Skula and 
Eroshka ; they never once overstepped the mark and turned their parts 
into farcical figures, which is all too easy. 

The chorus was excellent, the orchestra under Milan Sachs less so. The 
ballet was full of spirit, its male members performed with real virility. The 
production was so straightforward that at times the Chorus stopped trying 
to act altogether and just sang; they could really have produced more 
concern during the exciting finale to the second act. But provided one did 
not expect too much, this was a most pleasant evening of opera. H.D.R. 


Sadler’s Wells. Don Carlos (January 26) 

The revival of Don Carlos in George Devine’s 1951 production did nothing 
to vindicate Norman Tucker’s rearrangement of the work any more than it 
had four years ago; if anything our reactions against this Sadler’s Wells 
Don Carlos have become even more violent. Several recent hearings of the 
complete Cetra recording of this work, in which the music is performed as 
Verdi intended in his 1883 revision (i.e. no Fontainebleau scene, some con- 
siderable alteration to the Rodrigo-Philip duet, and some other minor 
changes) have only hardened my opposition to Mr Tucker’s rehash of this 
glorious Verdi opera. Not only does Mr Tucker do the composer a great 
disservice, but he gives the uninitiated operagoer a completely false con- 
ception of the work. I would refer readers to the article on Don Carlos 
by Alan Gordon that was published in OPERA in January 1951, and to Lord 
Harewood’s detailed review of the 1951 Sadler’s Wells production in the 
March issue of the same year, if they wish to go fully into the enormity of 
this affront to Verdi. I will only say that it is difficult to justify on any 
grounds whatsoever such things as the elimination of most of the auto-da-fé 
scene; the transferring of the Philip-Grand Inquisitor scene from after 
Philip’s great monologue to the Prison scene, and the putting in its place 
a duet for Philip and Eboli which Verdi never wrote; and the soft-pedalling 
throughout, of the struggle between church and state. 

George Devine’s production had thus at the outset to be based on a false 
premise, the suggestion that King Philip is a puppet in the hands of the 
Grand Inquisitor, which surely is historically incorrect. We still see him 
losing his temper with the Queen in public, and wearing his ‘fancy dress’ 
crown as he wanders around his palace and its grounds. 

The only two artists retained from the 1951 cast were Stanley Clarkson 
as Philip, and Frederick Sharp as Rodrigo. If memory serves, Mr Clarkson 
was in far better voice this time than in 1951; but he still does not sing 
with the smooth firm line that this role demands. Mr Sharp’s performance 
was artistically head and shoulders above the rest of his colleagues; he sang 
intelligently and with feeling, making Rodrigo into a most sympathetic 
figure. 

Victoria Elliott’s Elizabeth was much as one had expected—some hardness 
in her voice, little of the regality in bearing that the part demands, and a 
few thrilling moments in ensemble. Janet Howe's Eboli was, to put it 
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bluntly, a most unhappy piece of casting. She forced her voice, resorted 
to parlando at the bottom of her register, and flung herself round the stage 
in what she obviously believed to be outbursts of Latin temperament. 

Robert Thomas is not yet big enough vocally or artistically for a role 
which has defeated many of opera’s greatest tenors. David Ward’s Grand 
Inquisitor was magnificently sung, though he did not give the impression of 
being ninety years of age. Leo Quayle conducted, and once again he dis- 
played his obvious love for Verdi, and feeling for the musical shape of this 
composer's wonderful melodies. H.D.R. 
Covent Garden. The Midsummer Marriage (Michael Tippett) (January 27) 

Perhaps there were times when Covent Garden feared that they might have 
made a mistake—a mistake in putting on two world premiéres within weeks 
of one another, a mistake in having engaged themselves to mount The 
Midsummer Marriage at all, an opera which—so it must sometimes have 
seemed—no one would understand and the philistines would mock. The 
big public, Tippett saic in a broadcast last October, is extremely conservative 
and ‘willing to ring the changes on a few beloved works till the end of time. 
Musical life suffers, consequently, from a kind of inertia of sensibility. 
The very big public masses together in a kind of dead passion of mediocrity, 
and ... this blanket of mediocrity is deeply offended by any living passion 
of the unusual, rare, the rich, the exuberant, the heroic and the aristocratic 
in art.’ That Tippett should refuse to compromise with this public at all 
hardly needs saying. That an operatic management which has to balance 
its budget should, in the course of repertory and not for a special festival, 
put on his uncompromising opera shows a rare courage and discernment 
which we must salute. 

Inthe same broadcast, Tippett spoke of ‘the great tradition. I would prefer 
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Adele Leigh and John Lanigan as Bella and Jack 


A MIDSUMMER MARRIAGE 


_ Opera in three acts by Michael Tippett; text by the composer. Produced by 
Christopher West; scenery and costumes by Barbara Hepworth; choreography by John 
Cranko. World premiére at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, on January 27, 1954. 
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The final ensemble in Act I of ‘The Midsummer Marriage’ 


like Yeats,’ he said, ‘to call it activation of the Great Memory, that immense 
reservoir of the human psyche where images age-old and new boil together 
in some demoniac cauldron; images of the past, shapes of the future; 
images of vigour for a decadent period: images of calm from one too 
violent; images of reconciliation from a world torn by division; images of 
abounding, generous, exuberant beauty in an age of fear, mediocrity and 
horror comics.’ Possibly he had his own opera somewhere in mind when 
he spoke these words; the piece is indeed a boiling-pot where images age-old 
and new swirl together. In the music there is abounding, generous, exuberant 
beauty. In the very incoherence of that sentence quoted there is reflection 
of the undisciplined literary basis of Tippett’s libretto. The words ‘horror 
comics,’ striking a false (literary) note in the sentence, parallel such 
infelicities in the text of The Midsummer Marriage. 

There are some King-Fisherly things that should be said. Mr Fisher, 
you remember, interrupts his daughter's account of reaching her heavenly 
goal with: 

We live on earth and not in Heaven, 
Nor is there disgrace in that. 
Common folk have common cares 
And common duties to their state. 

a sensible point of view, and it is rather hard on the King that he should 
at once be shushed by the He-Ancient: ‘All comment is clearly out of 
place.” People who write operas have duties, too—not to the public, but 
to their art, to themselves if you like—to express their vision in terms that 
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the public can comprehend, else why write at all? It is sometimes hard to 
feel that Tippett has really disciplined his words and ideas as he has, so 
evidently, his music. Did he ask, after penning each line: ‘now just what 
does that mean ?° not, be it noted, ‘to what myth or ancient tribal custom 
does this refer ?’, but ‘what actual relevance has it to my characters at this 


point in the action ?°? 


I ask these slightly unkind questions because there has already been 
much gushing over The Midsummer Marriage in print; and I think so highly 
of the opera myself that | would make it clear that the praise is in spite of 
what—in any reasonable judgment—must surely be called ‘faults.’ In 
spite of them, I would say, the opera triumphs: and the word carries a note 
of exuberance and high-pitched spirits such as are found in the work itself. 
The actual story, as I tried to show last month, is not at all obscure: much 
of the detail within the ‘dramatic metaphor’ is. Yet, as Mr Newman pointed 
out, the listener can entrust himself to the music ‘to supply him with what 
connective tissue he may need. This the music, in a way curiously its own, 
is quite capable of doing.” 

This music is baffling of description, like most of Tippett’s. The curious 
thing is that cross-rhythms like those of Purcell’s Fantasies on the one hand, 
and Gustav Holst’s resolute ostinatos and diatonic crashes on the other, 
should have crossed to produce something which is often very like Mathis 
der Maler. The influence may be more direct: signs are not wanting to 
show that Tippett listens to contemporary opera. The section of Sosostris’s 
monologue beginning ‘I alone, alone, I alone cannot consult myself’ could 
well be analysed as a slow-speed variant of Baba the Turk’s ‘Can I, can I 
deny, can I deny my time its rage ?” But there is no need to prove and decide 
whence things come: we are merely using likeness for description. Take 
iwo rather angular tunes, one, perhaps, slow moving and scored for brass, 
the other a whirling figure on the strings. Shake together, let the corners 
crash and grind, and so generate an exciting tension. Vaughan Williams 
does it sometimes, but starkly and diatonically; in Tippett, as in Hindemith’s 
opera, the result is rich and bright, laced with further counterpoints if 
necessary. 

We must return to the subject of the music later: there is much to be 
discovered: whether, for example, there is any significance in the figure of 
falling fourths, heard again and again and again, or whether it is a musical 
tic. We must admire the way in which Tippett’s vocal line bursts into 
floridity under the stress of strong emotion: and yield once more to the 
fascination of the little toy march which introduces the Ancients for the 
first time, and returns in varying forms. 

The Covent Garden performance was very well executed. A naturalistic 
set would probably have been more in keeping with the composer’s original 
intention, but Miss Hepworth’s construction provided something to engage 
the eye and serve the action sufficiently well. The costumes were variable, 
the choreography of the tricky second-act dances brilliant (but the final 
ritual dance was unimpressive), the production and lighting were admirable. 
John Pritchard conducted with confidence and fervour. The singers, led 
by Miss Sutherland and Miss Leigh, Messrs Lewis, Lanigan and Kraus, 
were excellent. A.P. 
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Stoll Theatre. Ero the Joker (January 28) 

Jakov Gotovac’s Ero the Joker from the Other World appears to be the 
only exportable Yugoslav opera. In its twenty years of existence it has been 
staged, we are told, by forty European opera houses. After seeing the lusty 
performance the Yugoslav National Opera gave of it in London, I am willing 
to give it a reasonably honourable place among the operas I have seen 
whose presentation took place primarily for national rather than purely 
artistic reasons. 


Ero, who first appears from a haystack in the farmyard where a bevy of 
chorus women are husking maize and singing two-part harmony, pretends 
to be a visitor from the Other World. Since he is dressed in the filthy clothes 
of a tramp, he finds it expedient to explain that heaven, like the earth, con- 
tains both rich and poor people. He is in love with Jula, daughter of a rich 
peasant and step-daughter of a foolish termagant, and before long he is en- 
gaged in an under-the-apple-tree duet with her that strongly recalls the Cherry 
Duet in Mascagni’s L’Amico Fritz. The rest of the plot is too simple-minded 
to recount in detail. In the second act Ero (whose real name is Micha) and 
Jula run off together, from an old mill owned by a red-nosed comic. In the 
third act, a village fair, they reappear, dressed to the nines (for the hero is 
really a wealthy land-owner); and after some bickering the parents decide that 
the match is a satisfactory one for Jula. The chorus sings a meltingly lovely 
lyrical song, which sounds like a folk tune; then the dancers break into a 
lively kolo, and the final curtain comes down excitingly to whirling skirts and 
full-throated choral high notes. 


Ero the Joker is less a Singspiel and more a through-composed opera than 
The Bartered Bride. The melodies sometimes have modal touches that re- 
flect, I dare say, the idiom of either Croatian or Dalmatian folk music (Goto- 
vac and his librettist, Milan Begovic, both hail from Split, in Dalmatia). 
They are developed in montages suggesting, in a less polyphonic way, the 
method of Vaughan Williams in Hugh the Drover. The harmony is eclectic, 
with a few passages—in moments of extreme modernity—that are about as 
daring as the less experimental ideas in La Fanciulla del West. Philip Hope- 
Wallace observed that the music sounds like ‘later Mascagni’; I should sub- 
stitute ‘early’ for ‘later,’ for I kept finding overtones of L’Amico Fritz. 

Gotovac conceived the piece well for voices, both singly and en masse. 
The soprano parts of the choruses lie high enough to make the most of the 
hard brilliance of Slavonic singers. The role of Ero-Micha, if not actually 
written for Josip (in Vienna, Josef) Gostic, envisaged a voice that would take 
B flats and B’s in easy stride; and Mr Gostic, who bellowed like a bull all 
evening, gave an Otello-like clang to the music. Another international 
singer, Mariana Radev, as the step-mother, employed her sound mezzo voice 
with delightful spite and fatuousness. I also liked Josip Krizaj for his easy, 
idiomatic singing and behaviour as Jula’s peasant father, Marko, and Milivoj 
Kucic for his unabashed slapstick. Nada Toncic’s biting lyric soprano 
voice would have been more effective in Jula’s music if the upper tones 
had not waved like a banner in the breeze. Margarita Froman’s production 
was straightforward, clear, and hearty, and Mr Gotovac was a composer- 
conductor who really knew what he wanted. 


CS. 
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Stoll Theatre. J Pagliacci (January 31) 

There was little to surprise us about this second-rate performance of 
Leoncavallo’s masterpiece, except that it should have been thought worth 
bringing all the way from Zagreb, to be sung in Serbo-Croat in London 
(which has its own sort of poor Pagliacci already). Even as a ‘filler’ before 
a ballet it was not acceptable. But it may have helped to put the company 
into perspective, for it seems we do wrong to think of them as the ‘National’ 
opera of Yugoslavia; rather are they a go-ahead group from a town about 
as big as Leicester. The production was more or less in modern dress and 
set in an open space with two ruined pillars against a primrose sky. But 
the acting was quite conventional and not even very well timed. Those 
who expected that the reason for bringing out of this sub-metropolitan 
production would be that musically it was tingling with life were also 
mistaken. It was a tame evening; only the Canio, tenor Noni Zunec, really 
made any of the expected points, and then not without forcing. The 
prologue was sung by the Silvio, and the baritone Ruzdjak obliged 
handsomely; but he seems more a concert singer than a full-fledged operatic 
artist as yet. P.H-W. 
Covent Garden. La Traviata (February 2) 

To judge by the sort of singers we see billed for the roles, the Germans go 
in for a lighter line in Traviatas than we do. Longing for Callas, or Tebaldi, 
we jib at Miss Lipp, who would never pretend to being a dramatic soprano ! 
How good of her it is to learn the whole role in English; and how sad for her 
it is that perhaps 50 per cent of the house (I guess) would much rather she 
were singing it in Italian; while voices can be heard, too, exclaiming that even 
German would be better, since in that tongue the singer would use, and not 
merely pronounce, the words. The fact is that although Covent Garden 
have managed to import Violettas who would be acceptable at Sadler’s Wells, 
they have still to find one who can fill out their own stage and house. 
Austrian, Swedish and Swiss sopranos have been tried. All in vain: perhaps 
the best thing is to let the production swing into Italian, and use Italian singers 
until an English Violetta should arrive ! Meanwhile we must look at the 
Stoll to Virginea Zeani and Gianni Raimondi there two years ago, for the last 
real Traviata in our capital. 

The Covent Garden settings, while actively ugly only in Act II, Scene 2 
(Flora’s staircase pre-supposes construction in reinforced concrete, and the 
curve itself is displeasing) are inappropriate; but this we have said before, 
and also shaken our heads sadly over Mr Guthrie’s production. Could the 
stage-director not, one day when Mr Guthrie's back is turned, keep the lights 
steady during the close of the second act (to have a spot on the fainting 
Violetta may make a striking picture, but after all this is an ensemble, and it 
is silly to have the other voices well from darkness—and crude to spotlight 
the emotional climaxes in this way), and bring up the third-act curtain in the 
proper place, before, not after, the prelude. A.P. 
Sadler’s Wells. La Traviata (February 7) 

If Armand Duval, Armand Germont, Alfredo Germont and Rodolphe 
d’Orbel (!) went birds-nesting in the manner of Elizabeth, Liza, Betsy and Bess, 
there would still be three eggs left. The hero of Traviata is thus variously 
addressed by Dumas, and Covent Garden, by those at Sadler's Wells (and The 
Times adopted this style the following day!) by Verdi, and by all Frenchmen. 
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Who are we to complain when Violetta Valery stays Violetta at Sadler's Wells, 
and becomes Margarita at Covent Garden (once she was Marguerite), when the 
French happily call her Violetta de Saint-Ys. Sadler's Wells may muddle 
Dumas and Piave, but at least they spare us the baldness of Covent Garden's 
appellations, the Baron and the Marquis—as some might refer to the Madam. 
Never mind: at Sadler's Wells we have a full blooded performance which 
catches us up in its swing. Like Mr Pritchard at Covent Garden (though 
not quite so much), Mr Gibson at Sadler's Wells raced through the score, and 
sometimes his singers (like the Covent Garden ones) tried to go even faster. 
Compulsory listening for all concerned: Melba and Brownlee in Dite alla 
giovane; De Lucia in De miei bollenti spiriti and Parigi, o cara; Bellincioni 
(whom both Verdi and Professor Dent admired as Violetta) in Ah, fors’ é Ini. 

William McAlpine, who at Covent Garden sings second-tenor roles, 
showed that he was up to Sadler's Wells standard in the part of Alfredo. 

A.P. 


Competition Result 


The response to our Christmas comp2tition was disappointing: while admitting 
that some of the photographs were difficult, we had hoped that many more readers 
would have found it amusing to have had a shot at guessing the various singers” 
identities. Some of the suggestions made caused both surprise and amusement: 
for example that No. 26 was Joan Hammond in some modern T.V. production of 
Madam Butterfly; or that Nos. 13 and 14 were Ludwig Weber and Sena Jurinac 
as Ochs and Oxtavian disguised as Mariand!. I am quite certain too, that neither 
Caruso, Pertile nor Tibbett looked like No. 32 when and if they rode a horse! 
No. 19 caused the greatest difficulty, most competitors thought that the character 
was Gerard in Andrea Chenier, and that the artist was one of some half-dozen 
baritones who could have sung the part—in reality it is Ferdinand Frantz as Pizarro 
in Fidelio 

Here are the correct answers: 

1-3. Three Oktavians; Maria Olszewska, Jarmila Novotna, Martha Médl 

4-6. Three Carmens; Ebe Stignani, Maria Jeritza, Fedora Barbieri. 7-9. Three 

Beckmessers: Erich Kunz, Eduard Habich, Benno Kusche. 10-12. Three 

Mimis: Grace Moore, Licia Albanese, Margherita Carosio. 13. Tito Schipa 

as Wilhelm Meister and 14. Gianna Pederzini as Mignon. 15. Maria Caniglia 

as Aida. 16. Aureliano Pertile as Nero. 17. Henry Wendon as Lohengrin 

18. Louise Edvina as Margu:rite. 19. Ferdinand Frantz as Pizarro. 20. Ebe 

Stignani as Brangine. 21. Ludwig Weber as Caspar. 22. Ljuba Welitsch 

as Tatiana. 23. Constance Willis as Ammeris. 24. Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 

as the Duke of Mantua. 25. Elisabeth Grimmer as Ellen Orford. 26. Edgar 

Evans as Narraboth. 27. Frida Leider. 28. Gigli. 29. Chaliapine. 30. 

Fernand» Autori. 31. Tauber. 32. Lotte Lehmann. 33. Sir Thomas Beecham. 

34. Mafalda Favero. 35. Giovanni Mariinelli. 36. Eva Turner 

One point was awarded for the correct answers to questions I-12, two points 
each for the answers to questions 13-26, and one point each again for questions 
27-36, making a total of 50 points. No reader scored even 40, and it was therefore 
thought that no one had earned the prize of a LP recording. We are however 
offering a year’s free subscription to OPERA to Mr Raymund E. Lavy, 67 Hammer- 
smith Grove, W.6, and to Mr S. M. Miller of 69 Rosehill Court, Morden, Surrey, 
both of whom scored 35 points. 


—<— a 
8.8.C. BROADCASTS 
February 28—March 3 Semele (Handel), studio. March 6 Favorita, RA! recording. March 7 


Seraglio, from Sadiers’ Wells. March 10—13 King Roger (Szymanowski), studio. March 14—15 
Jephta, (Handel). studio. March 20 Otello, with Fineschi, Del Monaco, Capecchi, RAI recording 
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Carmen Jones 


The film version of Carmen Jones is derived from the stage piece conceived 
by Billy Rose and presented in New York for 231 performances in 1943. In 
order to make use of an all-Negro cast, the action is moved from Spain to 
North Carolina and Chicago; the time is moved up to what was the present 
in 1943, i.e., the middle of the war; and the characters other than Carmen are 
given new names, with overtones of the old ones—Joe for José, Husky Miller 
for Escamillo, Frankie for Frasquita, Myrt for Mercédés, and (the only one 
that does not chime) Cindy Lou for Micaéla. Carmen worked in a parachute 
factory: Joe is a corporal in the Air Force; Husky Miller is a prize-fighter. 

On the stage Carmen Jones retained the four-act structure of the original 
Carmen, with each of Howard Bay's settings a stunning monochrome. The 
Bizet music (in a somewhat emasculated re-orchestration by Robert Russell 
Bennett) was presented in its proper order with only a few cuts. 

In the film the libretto is revised far more drastically, for the sake of fluidity 
of scene and variety of pace, and the music is scissored down to the hit-songs 
of the opera, with other bits of the score played as background and transition 
music. But the validity of the story is preserved with great skill and honesty. 
The film sees the story primarily through Joe’s eyes, rather than 
Carmen’s, and the opposing elements of Cindy Lou's martyred simplicity 
and Carmen’s hot-blooded wilfulness are kept superbly in balance. 

So what does it matter if Carmen and Joe run off to a cheap hotel by the 
noisy elevated tracks on the South Side of Chicago instead of a lonely pass in 
the Pyrenees, or that the final stabbing takes place in a store-room under- 
neath a boxing arena while the crowd cheers a knockout instead of a victory 
over a bull? And here, at last, is a true Carmen in Dorothy Dandridge— 
volatile, untamable, with a body so innately sexual that she never needs to 
employ the self-conscious vulgarisms of most operatic Carmens. And in 
Harry Belafonte a Joe as winning, as understandable, as touching in his 
artless American Negro way as the unforgettable Jean-Pierre Aumont in the 
French moving-picture Carmen a few years ago. And, as extra dividend, there 
is the hilarious Pearl Bailey as the best Mercédés of all time. 

Except when Miss Bailey takes over in Beat out dat rhythm on a drum (Les 
tringles des sistres), the singing is not very consequential. The pre-recorded 
voices of Marilynn Horne and Le Vern Hutcherson are put into the mouths of 
Carmen and Joe, and much of their singing is hardly more than crooning. 
No vocal shortcomings, however, can dim the brilliance of the lyrics of Oscar 
Hammerstein 2nd. His success in preserving both sense and crucial 
vowel-sounds is fabulous: Lamour est un oiseau rebelle becomes Love's 
a baby that grows up wild. The quintette begins Goin’ to make a trip on a 
crack Chicago train, and launches into the main presto with Whizzin’ away 
along de track, clickety-clack, clickety-clack. All the rest of the words are 
just about perfect—except those of the Joe-Cindy Lou duet, which strike 
me as being over-mawkish : You talk just like my maw, You even walk just 
like my maw (Ma meére, je la vois, je revois mon pays). 

In sum total Carmen Jones is perhaps the best film ever assembled from 
operatic material. For Carmen Jones’ description of herself is also an apt 
description of Carmen itself: ‘The harder I'm bumped, the more of 
me bounces.” CS. 
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Readers’ Letters 


Having the interests of opera and OpeRA very much at heart I was per- 
turbed by the letters which you received in reply to your criticisms of the 
Vienna State Opera Company. I am not surprised that your candid critiques 
drew forth resentment from those who were overwhelmed by the many 
beauties of the Viennese performances. I was, however, shocked by the 
attitude of those who wrote to you. In the first place I think it shows a 
gross mode of thought to suggest that any adverse criticisms of visiting 
companies derive from your connection with Covent Garden. Secondly, 
some of your readers adopt the attitude that unless they read their own 
thoughts in OPERA they refuse to remain subscribers. These threats to send 
you to Coventry are childish in the extreme. 

Personally, I did not agree with all that you said about the visit, but of 
your general summing-up I would like to say this. It was very fair and very 
true. It needed saying. We were not seeing something which the Viennese 
get every day of the week, neither were we getting perfection. Many of 
the audience went convinced beforehand that at last they were to hear 
perfection, if only for a fortnight. Indeed my own hopes were high, and I 
did not queue hours and reduce my bank-balance to a frazzle simply because 
I wanted an opportunity to indulge in catty criticism. But I looked, and I 
listened, and I was disappointed on many counts, particularly in Figaro. 
I have no quarrel with those people who thought that all was heavenly and 
perfect. I would love to hear the performance of a Mozart opera which I 
considered as perfect as makes no odds, and good luck to those who believe 
they have! But what does make me angry is the implicit or explicit snubbing 
of Covent Garden which underlay much of the praise. 

I should like to inveigh against all those who assume that Covent Garden 
is not good enough for them. Much mud has been slung at the company 
in the past and some of it has stuck. For example I have met people who 
are quite sure that Figaro at Covent Garden is of an appalling standard 
without ever having seen it for themselves. It is taken for granted that the 
Italian repertory is not worth supporting, at least by people of discerning 
taste, if not by the uninformed public. If the ‘discerning’ opera-goers will 
not support honest and sincere endeavour that often results in real dis- 
tinction, then Covent Garden might as well become a dance hall again. 
What do people expect? The company has not celebrated its tenth birthday 
and yet they are criticized for their inability to do what no opera house has 
ever done or can ever do, however brilliantly directed. That is: to put on 
authentic and idiomatic performances of operas culled from every stylistic 
age and clime without resorting to imported artists. Are Italians expected 
to play Mozart or Wagner as if to the manner born? Are Austrians capable 
of a Verdi or Puccini that makes one feel as if you are on the other side of 
the Tyrol? Why must the English have the exclusive duty of managing all 
styles on their own? Lacking a century or more of first-rate operatic native 
achievement behind them, I think our artists do very well. Few people 
realise that when they see a Britten-Piper-Coleman production they are 
experiencing a polished authenticity of production that will never be recaptured 
by foreigners or even by future generations of Englishmen! Why expect an 
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English cast to present a Viennese Rosenkavalier when we would never dream 
of Vienna presenting an East Anglian Peter Grimes? I think we have had, 
recently, decent performances, to put it mildly, of Der Rosenkavalier, 
Rigoletto, The Marriage of Figaro, the present Aida and the spring Der 
Freischiitz. In point of style I think this last was, from the production point 
of view, a triumph. 

I cannot understand why Covent Garden must take all the knocks whilst 
to criticise the Vienna State is blasphemy. ‘What ingratitude to our visitors,’ 
we hear. Good Lord, anybody would have thought the performances 
were gratis! 

One of your correspondents complains about our own opera house being 
unable to offer as brilliant a season as many lesser houses throughout Europe. 
Does he mean brilliance of singers on the roster or of operas in the repertory? 
If he is speaking of singers it is true we have had few of the stellar variety. 
But if we must scorn the members of the company (and there is no need to 
do this) think of the case of Tristan. Windgassen came to sing the title role 
with a conductor of ardour and authority in the pit and intelligent support 
from members of the permanent company. I am sure that you were as 
amazed and as disappointed at the relatively poor houses as I was. The 
last night was almost as sparsely attended, at least in the lower parts of the 
house, as Wozzeck. Where, incidentally, were all those who cheered 
Windgassen at the Albert Hall in August? If he is speaking of the exciting 
works that appear in German opera houses, surely he must admit that it is 
not very easy to do anything unusualin London. Recently an article appeared 
in the Times about the Hamburg Opera. It is possible for Dr Rennert to 
offer such an exciting Spielplan because in Germany the public ‘go to the 
opera as automatically as we go to the cinema’. Imagine Covent Garden 
trying to put on a repertory which included, let’s say, Sch6nberg, Milhaud, 
Dallapiccola and Strawinsky. They would soon be running up a deficit 
even mightier than a season of Carmens and Bohémes would entail! The 
operatic public in London seems on the whole apathetic to operas off the 
beaten track. Witness also the fate of Katya Kabanova—and the composer 
is even dead! The Times article ended with the thought that Dr Rennert’s 
selection of operas for an ‘interim’ season should make many larger opera 
houses in Europe blush for shame. As far as London is concerned it is the 
public who should do the blushing. The managements have done their best. 
Although nobody would quarrel with the choice of Otello as the opera most 
wanted in the repertory, the hidebound conservatism that was evident 
in the list of operas least wanted is depressing. 

May I end by saying that even if I am driven hairless in disagreement with 
your opinions I shall contine to subscribe to opERA. I shall also continue to 
pour my little wealth into the coffers of Covent Garden. It isn’t all that 
bad! D. C. Kelly, Coulsdon, Surrey. 


The Bartered Bride 

In your last issue you attribute the 1943 production of The Bartered Bride 
by Sadler’s Wells to Sasa Machov. 

Sasa Machov arranged, and took part in, the excellent dances, which 
played so great a part in its success. The production, however, was mine. 

Eric Crozier 
We apologize to Mr Crozier for this error.—Ed. 
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WIGMORE HALL 


WIGMORE STREET, W.1. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 
General Manager : BASIL DOUGLAS 


presents 


PETER PEARS (tenor) 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN (piano) 


Friday, March 11th at 7.30 p.m. 
Music by Purcell, Haydn and Britten 
Saturday, April 23rd at 7.30 p.m. 


Three Canticles by Britten Songs by Bridge, Ireland and Warlock 
ANNE WOOD (contralto) DENNIS BRAIN (horn) 


Tickets Reserved: 10/- 7/6 5/- Unreserved 3/- 
from Wigmore Hall Box Office (Wel. 2141) 
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DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, DEVON 
JULY 30—AUGUST 27 


SUMMER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Director of Music WILLIAM GLOCK 


The Summer School combines festival, school and holiday, and 
is intended for every kind of music-lover, from the ordinary 
listener to the advanced student. 


Artists and Teachers include : 


MALCOLM ARNOLD MAGDA LASZLO 

JILL BALCON Cc. DAY LEWIS 

ALAN BUSH GEORGE MALCOLM 
JOHN CLEMENTS BERNARD NAYLOR 
JOAN CROSS HERMANN SCHERCHEN 
HUGUES CUENOD RICHARD STANDEN 
FISCHER-DIESKAU LIONEL TERTIS 

MARIA DONSKA FERNANDO VALENTI 
ANDRE GERTLER ROMAN VLAD 


JUILLIARD & VEGH QUARTETS 
THE OPERA SCHOOL 
SUMMER SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
Send 24d. stamp for Prospectus to Secretary: JOHN AMIS 


19 BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W.6 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 








Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA ITALIAN OPERA 
Feb. At King’s, Glasgow Theatre Royal, 
Hanley 

28 Hoffmann Bohéme Hoffmann 
March 
1 Aida Fledermaus c Heria ; Pagliacci 
2 Figaro Faust Faust 
3 Carmen Traviata Bohéme 
‘4 Figaro Magic Flute Don Giovanni 
5(m) Bohéme Barber of Seville } 
5 (e) Hoffmann Tosca Carmen | 

— _ —— a ' 
Mar. At King’s, Glasgow Grand Theatre, Stoll Theatre i 

Wolverhampton 
7 Hoffmann Seraglio La Bohéme Manon 
8 Troilus Butterfly Rigoletto Trovatore 
9 (m) Bohéme 
9 (e) Aida Traviata Carmen Elisir d’'Amore 
10 Traviata Bohéme Barber of Seville Trovatore 
11 Carmen Magic Flute Tannhauser Elisir d’'Amore 
12(m) Traviata Bohéme Bohéme 
12(e) Aida Butterfly Trovatore Tosca 
‘Mar. At Empire, 
Edinburgh 
14 Hoffmann Tosca Cavalleria; Pagliacci Bohéme 
15 Aida Don Pasquale Barber of Seville Elisir d’'Amore 
16 (m) Trovatore 
16 (e) Hoffmann Seraglio Hoffmann Bohéme 
17 Carmen Magic Flute Bohéme Tosca 
18 Troilus Butterfly Don Giovanni Manon 
19 (m) Bohéme Carmen Tosca 
19(e) Carmen Fledermaus Faust Trovatore ' 
Mar. At Grand, Leeds Garrick Theatre, 
Southport 
21 Hoffmann Magic Flute Boheme Elisir d’'Amore 
22 Aida Nelson Rigoletto Tosca 
23 (m) Boheme 
23 (e) Hoffmann Tosca Cavalleria; Pagliacci Manon 
24 Carmen Fledermaus Faust Trovatore 
25 Troilus Butterfly Barber of Seville Elisir d’'Amore 
26(m) Bohéme Bohéme Trovatore 
26 (e) Carmen Nelson Trovatore Bohéme 
Mar. At Palace, Chester Gaumont Theatre Hippodrome, 
Chester Golders Green 
28 Hoffmann Don Giovanni Boheme Manon 
29 Aida Nelson Rigoletto Tosca : 
30 (m) Elisir d’'Amore 
30 ‘e) Figaro Tosca Faust Bohéme 
ry Carmen Magic Fiute Cavalleria; Pagliacci Trovatore 
pril 

1 Figaro Don Giovanni Boheme 
2(m) Bohéme Trovatore 
2 (e) Hoffmann Bohéme Tosca 





LITTLE THEATRE, LEICESTER 
February 28-March 5. The Bartered Bride. 
CADOXTON AMATEUR OPERA SOCIETY, NEATH 
March 28-April 2. L’Elisir d'Amore 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY OPERA GROUP 
March 7-10. YMCA Cambridge. The Secret Marriage. 
INTERNATIONAL OPERA ASSOCIATION 
March 10. Assembly Hall, Worthing. Laelia Finneberg, Eric Aiken, John Weaving 
WIGMORE HALL. March 1. Lydia Romanova. 
FESTIVAL HALL. March 13. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. 


ALBERT HALL ' 
March 2. Gré Brouwenstijn. B.B.C. Orchestra, Sargent. 
March 26. Concert version of Aida. Shuard, Shacklock, Midgley, Noble, Brannigan. L.S.O. Sargent. 
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MUSIC TRACING PAPER 
AND PRINTING SERVICE 


For the reproduction of small or large quantities of music 
manuscript. 


From an original prepared in black drawing ink on tracing 
paper already printed with the five line staff we can make 
any number of prints by means of our Unax Dyeline 
Process. 


We shall be pleased to send further particulars on 
request. 


HALL HARDING LTD. 


Head Office: STOURTON HOUSE, DACRE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: ABBEY 7141 
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O lover of Opera will want to be without this first number 

of Opera Annual which has been so acclaimed by the Press. 
Many readers have felt compelled to write us their appreciation 
of this lavish production. 


—¢ OPERA ANNUAL 
aot 


1954-1955 
Edited by Harold Rosenthal 
**A Must ’’—Music and Musicians. “A High Critical Level’’—Sunday Times 
**The Idea! Present ’’—Truth 





Introduction by the Earl of Harewood 


26 famous Contributors - Over 100 Photographs 
only 21s. 


(Available in U.S.A. from Central Book Co., Inc., 
261 Broadway, New York 7, @ $4.50) 


JOHN CALDER 
2 Wilton Terrace, London, S.W.1 
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y FULL DRAMATIC 
She Opera School TRAINING FOR THE 
OPERA STAGE 





Principals 
JOAN CROSS c.8.€. : ANNE WOOD Gesture : Mime : Speech 
Staff . . 
Vilem Tausky : Basil Coleman Music and Acting Ensemble 
Peter Gellhorn : Anthony Besch Study of Roles 
Gladys Parr. 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from : 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W.8 















ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 





a ?e 
Os 
Y, 
THE LONG PLAYING 
. RECORD LIBRARY 
je FOR THE MUSIC LOVER AND 
MUST RECORD COLLECTOR 
Borrow the pick of the best L/Ps to play AT HOME-—ON YOUR 
OWN GRAMOPHONE. 
@ ic costs (approximately) 1/- per week each L/P borrowed 
@ Return of Post Charging Service—YOU choose how often. 


@ You can purchase new L/Ps (MINT—UNPLAYED) from us and change 
Library records at the same time—POST FREE. 
The Unique Library Packing brings your purchase to you AS IT LEFT 
THE FACTORY, 


@ Special arrangements enabfe Music Clubs and Gramophone Societies to 
use the Library when planning programmes. 


ym—-ZOrvEx<x<y 





MARCH All new members taking out a six months (minimum) 
contract during March are offered a BONUS of an extra | 
OFFER month's borrowing time at NO EXTRA CHARGE 


h 5 


For full details send s.a.e. (14d) to P a 
wr THE LONG PLAYING RECORD LIBRARY J (& 
X SQUIRES GATE, STATION APP., BLACKPOOL, LANCS. Ss 
? r 


INSTRUMENTAL & CHAMBER MUSIC 
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RESTAURANT ALBERT 


ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 


Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS . DINNERS : SUPPERS 
53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 
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OPERA NEWS 


Published by 


Tue Meraopoutan Opera Gono, Ive. 


The only All-Opera 
in the United States 


welcomes new subscribers 
who will become eligible 
to receive twenty-four issues 
by sending 33 shillings to— 


Magazine 








OPERA 
Rolls House Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 
Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 











The American magazine 
appears weekly during the 
regular winter opera season, 
and fortnightly spring and fall. 
Subscriptions will begin 

with the number current at 
the time of remittance. 


OPERA NEWS 


... pictures of operas in action 
... interviews with the stars 
... articles by distinguished 
authorities 

... behind-the-scene 

glimpses of opera life 

... Up-to-the-minute 
recording news 





Widen your operatic know- 
ledge and deepen your 
overseas information by 
this direct subscription 
service to 


OPERA NEWS 
(not affiliated with OPERA) 





OPERA 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Subscribers have their copies 
posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date 
of issue. Special strength en- 
velopes are employed to ensure 
delivery in good condition— 
copies are gladly replaced in the 
event of their being damaged or 
lost in transit. Send us your 
name and address together with 
remittance of 33s. 6d. for one 
year (12 issues and Index). 
U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. 
France, one year, Frs. 1750 post 
free. State issue with which 
subscription is to begin. (Sub- 
scription without Index 32s.) 


BACK NUMBERS 


All back numbers with the 
exception of Vol. 1, No. 3 and 
Vol. 2, No. 8 are available at 
2s. 6d. each. OPERA is pub- 
lished monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by 
post 2s. 8d.). Yearly subscription, 
including the annual _ index, 
33s. 6d. (or 32s. without index). 
All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS 


The latest design binders (to 
convert your single copies into a 
bound volume) are now in stock, 
price 7s. 6d. plus 1s. postage and 
packing. The copies are very 
easily bound into the binder by 
special strength cords and the 
assembled volume lies flat at any 
opening. This latest design 
accommodates thirteen issues plus 
a separate index. 


Please make cheques payable 
to ‘‘ OPERA.” 


Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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High Fidelity 


THE MAGAZINE FOR MUSIC LISTENERS 





Such articles as ‘‘Toscanini Records the Missa Solemnis’’ and Erich 
Leinsdorf’s “Will We Run Out of Music to Record?’’ have helped 
give HIGH FIDELITY its reputation as the liveliest of literate 
magazines available to the music lover. It also provides, each 
month, 24 to 36 pages of record reviews (by 11 specialized critics) 
and authoritative reports on the newest home music listening 
equipment. Through special arrangements with OPERA Magazine 
you may have a year’s subscription to HIGH FIDELITY—The 
Magazine for Music Listeners—by sending your cheque in the 
amount of £2 10 0 to— 


ROLLS HOUSE, 2 BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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MUSICA 18 DISCE 


edited by 
MARIO DE LUIGI 

the magazine which incorporates all Italian musical 

journals 
Official bulletin of Italian Recorded Music 
Official publication of the National Union of Music Publishers 
INDISPENSABLE FOR ALL INTERESTED IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC 
PUBLISHED IN LARGE FORMAT IN COLOUR 


In every number a thousand news items from all over the world 


OPERA — CONCERTS — PUBLICATIONS -— RECORDS 
Annual Subscription : Lire 2500 


Specimen copy obtainable on request 





MUSICA E DISCHI —- MILAN 
VIA CARDUCCI, 6 — TELEPHONE 870-015 
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Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co., Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane. London, E.C.4, and printed by Merritt and Hatcher, Ltd.. London. 
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As General Agents for the 
European Association of Music Festivals 
WE OFFER 


“HOLIDAYS WITH MUSIC” 


at all the Leading International Festivals 


HOLLAND FESTIVAL 


JUNE 15—-JULY 15 


BREGENZ FESTIVAL 


JULY 23—AUGUST 15 


MUNICH FESTIVAL 


AUGUST 12—SEPTEMBER 11 





FESTIVAL TOURS THEATRE TICKETS 
TRAVEL ACCOMMODATION 


Full details from 


GARDINER FESTIVAL SERVICE LTD. 
189, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Tel. : Regent 2131 (3 lines) 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK TORONTO 
544 Market St. 239 Lexington Ave. 44 King St., West 
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Recordings you cannot buy 


Shee perfect broadcast of an opera is a rarity. It is not often that all 
the artistes are in fine voice, that the mood of the opera is faithfully 
reflected, that the orchestra is at its peak throughout, and that the balance 


of the whole is perfect. 

From time to time this rarity is achieved. It is then that you wish 
that you could hear the original broadcast again—many times—each 
time with the perfection of the original. 

You can hear it again, as many times as you like, if you have a Grundig 
TK 819 “‘at the ready” when the broadcast begins. 


The Grundig TK 819 is a tape recorder specially designed for the discrim- 
inating music-lover. It has a range of 40 to 14,000 cycles per second and this 
means in non-technical language, that it can record sound, above and below 
the range of the human ear—well below the compass of the bassviol and well 
above the compass of the violin. Consequently, all audible sounds are so 
comfortably within its range, that they can be reproduced with the tone, 
timbre and texture that the devotee of music has always longed for. 


Tape Recorder TK 819 


95 GUINEAS (less microphone) 


Grundig Moving Coil Microphone 6 guineas. 
Grundig Ribbon Microphone ... 12 guineas 


ATTRACTIVE TERMS AVAILABLE 


The Grundig has to be heard 
to be believed! Make sure 
you ask your radio dealer for 
a demonstration of the TK 
819, the model specially de- 
signed for the connoisseur, 
or write for folder to 


Grundig (G.B.) Ltd., 
(Dept. OP) 
39-41 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C.1 


(Electronics Division, Gas Puri- 
fication & Chemital Co. Ltd.) 














